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r  ere  is  a  man  who  was  born  of  Jewish  parents  in  an 
obscure  village,  the  child  of  a  peasant  woman.  g-*-o  Jit  grew 
up  in  another  obscure  village.  o*-o  ^He  worked  in  a  carpenter 
shop  until  %z  was  thirty,  and  then  for  three  years  %z  was  an 
itinerant  preacher.  c*^>  ^He  never  wrote  a  book.  0*0  "jit  never 
held  an  office.  c*o  !Ke  never  owned  a  home.  c^=>  "Hz  never  had  a 
family.  cr*o  Jit  never  went  to  college.  c~*o  3ie  never  put  his 
foot  inside  a  big  city.  %z  never  traveled  two  hundred  miles  from 
the  place  where  Jit  was  born.  Jit  never  did  one  of  the  things 
that  usually  accompany  greatness.  o»o  %t  had  no  credentials  but 
"Himself. Jit  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  world  except  the  naked 
power  of  Jiis  divine  manhood.  lOhile  still  a  young  man,  the  tide 
of  popular  opinion  turned  against  'Kim.  c^o  Jlis  friends  ran  away. 
One  of  them  denied  "Him.  %e.  was  turned  over  to  !Kis  enemies.  %z 
went  through  the  mockery  of  a  trial  cno  %i  was  nailed  to  a  cross 
between  two  thieves.  %\s  executioners  gambled  for  the  only  piece  of 
property  %z  had  on  earth  while  "He  was  dying  —  and  that  was  ^His 
coat  IDhen  "He  was  dead  !He  was  taken  down  and  laid  in  a  borrowed 
grave  through  the  pity  of  a  friend.  ^oTlineteen  wide  centuries  have 
come  and  gone  and  today  %i  is  the  centerpiece  of  the  human  race 
and  the  leader  of  the  column  of  progress.  I  am  far  within  the  mark 
when  I  say  that  all  the  armies  that  ever  marched,  and  all  the  navies 
that  ever  were  built,  and  all  the  parliaments  that  ever  sat,  and  all 
the  kings  that  ever  reigned,  put  together  have  not  affected  the  life  of 
man  upon  this  earth  as  powerfully  as  has  that  Oite-poManntte.... 
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She  Read  the  Link  in  Turkey 

While  visiting  my  daughter,  son-ia-law,  Captain  James  W.  Cooksey  ( Air  Force ) 
and  family  in  Ankara,  Turkey,  I  picked  up  THE  LINK  magazine  at  church.  I  liked 
what  I  read  and  would  like  to  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year.  Enclosed  is  a 
check  for  $2.50  to  cover  cost.  Thank  you. 

—Mrs.  Marie  S.  Blowers,  1485  W.  Third  Ave.,  Apt.  4,  Columbus  12,  Ohio. 

Being  a  Christian  in  the  Armed  Forces 

Chaplain,  Captain,  Charles  S.  Edwards  of  the  USAF,  Goodfellow  Air  Force 
Base,  Texas,  sends  us  a  copy  of  a  sermonette  preached  by  A/3C  Richard  Yokely 
at  his  home  church,  the  Methodist  Church  of  Lemon  Grove,  Calif.  Airman  3/C 
Yokely  said  in  part: 

In  the  armed  services,  some  people  think  it  is  a  bit  of  effort  to  keep  up 
with  Christian  ideals.  But  it's  easier  than  you  think.  Before  our  group  left 
for  Lackland  AFB,  a  man  from  the  Gideon  Society  came  and  gave  each  of 
us  a  Bible.  The  first  Sunday  at  the  base  we  all  went  to  mandatory  church 
service  of  our  respective  denominations.  Here  we  received  another  Bible. 
Church  services  are  held  in  chapels  all  over  the  base. 

Now  being  a  Christian  isn't  hard.  You  can  live  up  to  the  ideals  of  a 
Christian  every  day  of  the  week,  not  just  on  Sunday  when  you  dress  up 
in  your  Blue.  Before  going  into  town  on  week  end  passes  we  were  in- 
structed on  the  off-limit  places  and  how  to  act  as  airmen  should. 

For  those  of  us  who  are  Christians,  this  should  come   automatically — 

(Continued    on    page    65) 
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Zkc  Sin  of  Zoleranee 


By  Billy  Graham 


ONE  of  the  pet  words  of  this  age 
is  "tolerance/'  It  is  a  good 
word,  but  we  have  tried  to  stretch 
it  over  too  great  an  area  of  life.  We 
have  applied  it,  too  often,  where  it 
does  not  belong.  The  word  "tolerant" 
means  "liberal,"  "broad-minded," 
"willing  to  put  up  with  beliefs  op- 
posed to  one's  convictions"  and  "the 
allowance  of  something  not  wholly 
approved." 

Tolerance,  in  one  sense,  implies 
the  compromise  of  one's  convictions, 
a  yielding  of  ground  upon  important 
issues.  Hence,  over-tolerance  in 
moral  issues  has  made  us  soft,  flabby, 
and  devoid  of  conviction. 

We  have  become  tolerant  about 
divorce;  we  have  become  tolerant 
about  the  use  of  alcohol;  we  have 
become  tolerant  about  delinquency; 
we  have  become  tolerant  about 
wickedness  in  high  places;  we  have 
become  tolerant  about  immorality; 
we  have  become  tolerant  about  crime 
and  we  have  become  tolerant  about 
godlessness. 


In  a  book  recently  published  on 
what  prominent  people  believe,  sixty 
out  of  a  hundred  did  not  even  men- 
tion God,  and  only  eleven  out  of 
one  hundred  mentioned  Jesus.  There 
was  a  manifest  tolerance  toward  soft 
character  and  a  broad-mindedness 
about  morals,  characteristic  of  our 
day.  We  have  been  sapped  of  convic- 
tion, drained  of  our  beliefs  and 
bereft  of  our  faith. 

The  sciences,  however,  are  nar- 
row-minded. There  is  no  room  for 
careless  broad-mindedness  in  the 
laboratory.  Water  boils  at  212  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  at  sea  level.  It  is 
never  100  degrees  nor  189  degrees — 
but  always  212.  Water  freezes  at  32 
degrees — it  is  never  23  degrees  or 
31. 

Objects  heavier  than  air  always  are 
attracted  to  the  center  of  the  earth. 
They  always  go  down — never  up.  I 
know  this  is  very  narrow,  but  the 
law  of  gravity  decrees  it  so,  and 
science  is  very  narrow. 

Mathematics  is  also  very  narrow- 


minded.  The  sum  of  two  plus  two 
is  four — never  three-and-a-half.  That 
seems  very  narrow,  but  arithmetic 
is  not  broad-minded.  Geometry  is 
also  narrow-minded.  It  says  that  a 
straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  points.  That  seems  very 
dogmatic  and  narrow-minded,  but 
geometry  is  intolerant. 

A  compass  is  narrow-minded — it 
always  points  to  the  magnetic  north. 
It  seems  that  is  a  very  narrow  view, 
but  a  compass  is  not  very  broad- 
minded.  If  it  were,  all  the  ships  at 
sea,  and  all  the  planes  in  the  air, 
would  be  in  danger. 

If  you  should  ask  a  man  the  direc- 
tion to  New  York  City  and  he  said, 
"Oh,  just  take  any  road  you  wish, 
they  all  lead  there,"  you  would 
question  either  his  sanity  or  his  truth- 
fulness. Somehow,  we  have  gotten 
it  into  our  minds  that  "all  roads  lead 
to  heaven."  You  hear  people  say, 
"Do  your  best,"  "Be  honest,"  and  "Be 
sincere — and  you  will  make  it  to 
heaven  all  right." 

But  Jesus  Christ,  who  journeyed 
from  heaven  to  earth  and  back  to 
heaven  again — who  knew  the  way 
better  than  any  man  who  ever  lived 
— said,  "Enter  by  the  narrow  gate; 
for  the  gate  is  wide  and  the  way  is 
easy,  that  leads  to  destruction,  and 
those  who  enter  by  it  are  many.  For 
the  gate  is  narrow  and  the  way  is 
hard,  that  leads  to  life,  and  those 
who  find  it  are  few"  (Mt.  7:13,  14). 

Jesus  was  narrow  about  the  way  of 
salvation. 

He  plainly  pointed  out  that  there 
are  two  roads  in  life.  One  is  broad — 
lacking  in  faith,  convictions  and 
morals.  It  is  the  easy,  popular,  care- 
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less  way.  It  is  the  way  of  the  crowd, 
the  way  of  the  majority,  the  way  of 
the  world.  He  said,  "Those  who  enter 
by  it  are  many."  But  he  pointed  out 
that  this  road,  easy  though  it  is, 
popular  though  it  may  be,  heavily 
traveled  though  it  is,  leads  to  destruc- 
tion. And  in  loving,  compassionate 
intolerance  he  says,  "Enter  by  the 
narrow  gate;  .  .  .  For  the  gate  is 
narrow  and  the  way  is  hard,  that 
leads  to  life." 

His  was  the  intolerance  of  a  pilot 
who  maneuvers  his  plane  through 
the  storm,  realizing  that  a  single 
error,  just  one  flash  of  broad-minded- 
ness, might  bring  disaster  to  all  those 
passengers  on  the  plane. 

While  flying  from  Korea  to  Japan, 
we  ran  through  a  rough  snowstorm; 
and  when  we  arrived  over  the  air- 
port in  Tokyo,  the  ceiling  and  visi- 
bility were  almost  zero.  The  pilot 
had  to  make  an  instrument  landing. 
I  sat  up  in  the  cockpit  with  the  pilot 
and  watched  him  sweat  it  out  as  he 
was  brought  in  by  ground  control 
approach.  A  man  in  the  tower  at  the 
airport  talked  us  in.  I  did  not  want 
these  men  to  be  broad-minded.  I 
wanted  them  to  be  narrow-minded. 
I  knew  that  our  lives  depended  on 
it.  Just  so,  when  we  come  in  for  the 
landing  in  the  great  airport  in 
heaven,  I  don't  want  any  broad- 
mindedness.  I  want  to  come  in  on 
the  beam,  and  even  though  I  may 
be  considered  narrow  here,  I  want 
to  be  sure  of  a  safe  landing  there. 

Christ  was  so  intolerant  of  man's 
lost  estate  that  he  left  his  lofty 
throne  in  the  heavenlies,  took  on 
himself  the  form  of  man,  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  evil  men  and  died  on 


a  cruel  cross  of  shame  to  purchase 
our  redemption.  So  serious  was  man's 
plight  that  he  could  not  look  upon  it 
lightly.  With  the  love  that  was  his, 
he  could  not  be  broad-minded  about 
a  world  held  captive  by  its  lusts,  its 
appetites  and  its  sins. 

The  popular,  tolerant  attitude 
toward  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  like 
a  man  going  to  watch  a  football  game 
and  rooting  for  both  sides.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  a  man  who  has  no 
pledged  loyalty  to  a  particular  team 
to  really  get  into  the  game. 

The  church  is  a  stage  where  all  the 
performers  are  professors,  but  where 
too  few  of  the  professors  are 
performers.  A  counterfeit  Christian, 
singlehandedly,  can  do  more  to  re- 
tard the  progress  of  the  church  than 
a  dozen  saints  can  do  to  forward  it. 
That  is  why  Jesus  was  so  intolerant 
with  shaml 

Jesus  was  intolerant  toward  sin. 

He  was  tolerant  toward  the  sinner 
but  intolerant  toward  the  evil  which 
enslaved  him.  To  the  adulteress  he 
said,  "Neither  do  I  condemn  you; 
go,  and  do  not  sin  again"  (Jn.  8:11). 
He  forgave  her  because  he  loved 
her;  but  he  condemned  sin  because 


EXPECTANCY 

Expectancy   is  part   of   growth 
Like  maples  add  their  roots  and  leaves; 
It's  looking  forward  to  new  dawns 
And  having  courage  that  achieves. 

As  children  in  our  Father's  world 
We  ask  in  faith  His  loving  care 
And  know  that  He  will  wisely  give 
The  rightful  answer  to  our  prayer. 

— Inez    Franck 


he  loathed  it  with  a  holy  hatred. 

God  has  always  been  intolerant 
toward  sin!  His  Word  says:  "Wash 
yourselves;  make  yourselves  clean; 
remove  the  evil  of  your  doings  from 
before  my  eyes;  cease  to  do  evil" 
(Is.  1:16). 

"Come  to  your  right  mind,  and 
sin  no  more"  (1  Cor.  15:34). 

"Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way, 
and  the  unrighteous  man  his 
thoughts.  .  ."  (Is.  55:7). 

Forest  rangers  know  well  the  value 
of  the  "burn-back"  in  fighting  forest 
fires.  To  save  an  area  from  being 
burned,  they  simply  burn  away  all 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs  to  a  safe 
distance;  and  when  the  fire  reaches 
that  burned-out  spot,  those  standing 
there  are  safe  from  the  flames.  Fire 
is  thus  fought  by  fire. 

Calvary  was  a  colossal  fighting 
of  fire  by  fire.  Christ,  taking  on  him- 
self all  of  our  sins,  allowed  the  fire 
of  sin's  judgment  to  fall  upon  him. 
The  area  around  the  cross  has  be- 
come a  place  of  refuge  for  all  who 
would  escape  the  judgment  of  sin. 
Take  your  place  with  him  at  the 
cross;  stand  by  the  cross;  yield  your 
life  to  him  who  redeemed  you  on 
the  cross,  and  the  fire  of  sin's  judg- 
ment can  never  touch  you. 

God  is  intolerant  toward  sin.  That 
intolerance  sent  his  Son  to  die  for 
us.  He  has  said  "that  whoever  be- 
lieves in  him  should  not  perish."  The 
clear  implication  is  that  those  who 
refuse  to  believe  in  him  shall  be 
eternally  lost.  Come  to  Christ  today, 
while  his  Spirit  deals  with  your 
heart!  ■  ■ 
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MAY  DAY! 


By  Margaret  J.  Anderson 


YOUNG  Air  Force  student,  Tod 
Daniels,  wished  his  father's 
letter  had  arrived  later  in  the  week. 
Not  today  when,  having  been  as- 
signed night  radar  surveillance  duty, 
he  was  meant  to  give  undivided  at- 
tention to  the  task! 

Yet,  because  he  had  inherited  his 
father's  conscientious  temperament 
along  with  his  long,  lanky  looks,  Tod 
found  he  couldn't  put  the  letter  out 
of  his  mind.  It  was  like  willing  radar 
impulses  to  cease. 

Tod  hadn't  expected  the  surveil- 


lance assignment  so  soon.  The  flu 
bug  at  base  was  responsible.  But, 
though  premature,  the  assignment 
gave  him  the  chance  he'd  been  wait- 
ing for. 

"There's  not  apt  to  be  a  lot  of 
excitement,"  his  superior  told  him 
when  he  signed  out.  "There's  some 
fog  closing  in  along  the  coast." 

And  Tod  was  on  his  own.  Which 
was  exactly  what  he  wanted  .  .  . 
in  every  area  of  his  life. 

He  supposed  such  thinking  was 
the  reason  why  certain  phrases  of  his 


When  fog  closes  in,  you  need  someone  to  give  you  a  fix 


father's  letter  kept  coming  back  to 
him. 

"Son,  you  were  given  to  the  Lord 
before  you  were  horn."  He'd  heard 
that  before.  It  was  like  Hannah  and 
Samuel  in  the  Bible.  And  it  wasn't 
fair.  His  life  was  his  to  do  with  as  he 
pleased.  No  one  had  a  right  to  give 
away  another  person's   life. 

It  was  Carl  Saunders,  a  pilot  from 
his  hometown,  who  had  convinced 
him  this  was  so.  Carl  knew  his  psy- 
chology! Strange  their  meeting  here 
at  base.  They'd  never  had  anything 
to  do  with  each  other  back  home. 
Of  course,  Carl  was  a  lot  older.  He'd 
been  in  college  when  Tod  was  in 
high  school. 

"That's  the  trouble  with  parents," 
Carl  told  him  one  night.  "They  think 
they're  gods  who  can  create  children 
in  their  own  images.  Take  my  dad, 
for  instance.  .  .  ."  Then  he'd  made 


a  long  spiel  about  how  his  fathei 
wanted  him  to  join  him  in  the  hard- 
ware business.  "But,  that's  not  for 
me.  I'm  going  to  see  the  world.  Live 
a  little,  kid,  that's  my  motto." 

"Don't  let  anyone  influence  you" 
his  father  had  written.  "Son,  I  plead 
with  you  to  consider  Christ's  claim 
for  your  life." 

Tod  knew  his  father  was  remind- 
ing him  that  all  his  aptitude  tests 
indicated  he  should  train  for  some 
kind  of  public  service.  His  dad  would 
be  happy  if  he  chose  the  ministry, 
Tod  was  sure  of  that.  Yet,  he  knew 
it  was  his  commitment  to  Christ  his 
father  was  concerned  about  now. 

"Don't  delay." 

The  words  startled  him.  It  was 
as  if  they  had  been  spoken  aloud. 
Was  someone  in  trouble?  Tod 
scanned  the  radar  screen.  Suddenly 
his  attention  was  diverted  by  a  plane 
zooming  across  the  screen.  Obviously 
the  pilot  was  lost  or  else  he  was 
disregarding  all  instrument  flight 
regulations. 

That  he  was  lost  was  soon  con- 
firmed. A  loud,  clear  transmission 
broke  the  silence. 

<cBase  Control!  Base  Control!  This 
is  F102  8855  USAF.  May  Day! 
Over." 

MAY  DAY?  This  was  the  signal 
permitted  only  in  instances  of 
desperate  distress.  Yet,  it  wasn't  the 
signal  alone  that  alarmed  Tod  .  .  . 
that  voice!  It  was  Carl  Saunders. 
And  he  was  asking  for  a  "steer." 

Fog  had  closed  in.  He'd  lost  his 
bearings.  He  needed  immediate 
flight  instructions. 

Tod's  eyes  swept  the  surveillance 
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scope.  He  had  to  be  sure.  Yes,  he  had 
Carl's  position.  Now  to  feed  the  in- 
formation he  needed. 

But  before  Tod  had  a  chance  to 
say  a  word  a  commercial  surveillance 
operator  cut  in. 

"Fly  an  identification  pattern." 

"Fuel's  too  low."  Carl  came  back. 
"May  Day!"  He  called  again.  His 
voice  was  desperate  now. 

"I  have  you,"  an  operator  from 
another  commercial  tower  called  as 
he  began  to  supply  the  information 
Carl  needed. 

Tod  watched  the  scope.  The  pat- 
tern changed.  The  plane  turned. 
Suddenly  Tod  sensed  something  was 
wrong.  He  gasped.  The  second 
operator  had  directed  Carl  away 
from  the  base  .  .  .  toward  the 
Atlantic  Ocean! 

Tod  knew  he'd  have  to  act  and 
act  fast. 

He  made  contact  with  the  plane, 
told  Carl  who  he  was. 

"You've  got  the  wrong  fix.  Make 
a  180  turn." 

No  answer  from  the  plane. 

Tod  clenched  his  fists  and  ham- 
mered them  against  the  radar  control 
panel.  Please!  Carl,  you  have  to 
believe  me.  It  was  like  a  prayer.  He 
knew  he  was  right.  But,  he  didn't 
need  to  be  told  what  was  happening. 
Carl  was  weighing  his  lack  of  train- 
ing against  the  commercial  operator's 
experience. 

"Carl,  Vm  sure.  You've  got  to 
reverse  your  direction."  It  was  as 
desperate  a  plea  as  he  ever  hoped 
to  make.  If  Carl  didn't  change  his 
course  now  he'd  never  make  it  back 
to  the  base. 

Then,  slowly,  when  Tod  had  al- 


most given  up  hope,  the  radar  pat- 
tern shifted.  Carl  had  listened.  Tod 
sighed  audibly.  Now  to  bring  him  in. 
Tod  set  about  the  task.  When  the 
plane  finally  approached  the  base, 
Tod  turned  Carl  over  to  the  precision 
operator  who  directed  the  runway 
landing. 

As  suddenly  as  it  had  begun,  it 
was  over.  Tod  mopped  his  brow  and 
rubbed  wet  palms  against  his  trouser 
legs.  Completely  spent,  he  leaned 
back  and  closed  his  eyes.  What  if 
Carl  had  refused  to  listen?  What  if? 
Tod  shuddered. 

Suddenly,  almost  uncannily,  Tod 
felt  the  presence  of  God  as  he  had 
never  felt  it  before. 

Carl  was  momentarily  forgotten. 
Tod's  mind  went  back  to  his  father's 
letter.  He  knew  why.  A  parent  has 
surveillance  responsibilities,  too. 
Strange  though  he  had  sensed  the 
urgency  of  his  father's  plea  he  had 
failed  to  realize  others  were  giving 
him  a  bum  steer. 

Watching  the  shifting  pattern  of 
the  scope,  Tod  began  to  pray.  It  was 
a  slow,  deliberate  prayer  ...  a 
prayer  in  which  he,  Tod  Daniels, 
asked  for  direction  for  his  life.  Fog 
had  closed  in,  he  told  God,  now  he 
needed  special  flight  instructions. 

The  prayer  was  terminated  pre- 
maturely when  Tod  heard  an 
ascending  race  on  the  tower  stairs. 
The  door  swung  open.  Carl  Saunders 
burst  into  the  room. 

He  pulled  Tod  out  of  his  chair 
and  swung  him  into  his  arms.  "We 
made  it,"  Carl  shouted  breathlessly 
as  he  pounded  his  fists  against  Tod's 
bony  back.  "Only  two  minutes  to  go. 
Tod,  you're  the  greatest!" 
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When  he  left  Tod  appraised  the 
outburst.  The  greatest?  Not  yet.  Carl 
needed  another  "steer"  and  by  the 
grace  of  God  he  would  surely  supply 
it. 

And  this  he  knew  .  .  .  there  was 


something  else  he  must  do  ...  as 
soon  as  he  got  back  to  his  room. 

Suddenly,  impatience  gripped 
him.  He  couldn't  remember  ever  be- 
ing so  eager  to  begin  a  letter  home. 


HOW  DO  I  LOVE  THEE? 

How  do  I  love  thee?  Let  me  count  the  ways. 

I  love  thee   to  the  depth  and  breadth   and  height 

My  soul  can  reach,  when  feeling  out  of  sight 

For  the  ends  of  Being  and  ideal  Grace. 

I  love  thee  to  the  level  of  everyday's 

Most  quiet  need,  by  sun  and  candle-light. 

I  love  thee  freely,  as  men  strive  for  Right; 

love  thee  purely,  as  they  turn  from  Praise. 
I  love  thee  with  the  passion  put  to  use 
In  my  old  griefs,  and  with  my  childhood's  faith. 

love  thee  with  a  love  I  seemed  to  lose 
With  my  lost  saints, — I  love  thee  with  the  breath, 
Smiles,   tears,  of  all  my  life! — and,   if   God  choose, 

shall  but  love  thee  better  after  death. 

— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
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7\[pt  by  zMy  Own  Strength 


By  W.   Truett  Walton 


THE  "do-it-yourself"  craze  is  not 
new;  it  reaches  far  back  into 
history.  The  Bible  records  man's  ef- 
forts to  develop  a  "do-it-yourself" 
religion.  If  we  may  borrow  a  figure 
from  the  old  philosophy  that  a  man 
cannot  lift  himself  out  of  the  mud  by 
pulling  on  his  own  bootstraps,  then 
we  can  call  "do-it-yourself"  religion 
"bootstrap"  religion. 

The  idea  that  what  is  called  Chris- 
tian faith  is  something  you  do  to 
yourself  is  as  ancient  and  as  false  as 
the  childish  fiction  that  if  you  say 
a  thing  enough  it  will  eventually  be- 
come true.  Faith  is  neither  a  crutch 
nor  a  plaster,  nor  is  it  wishful  think- 
ing. It  is  a  living,  vital,  integral  part 
of  our  outlook  on  life.  It  has  no 
common  ground  with  self -hypnosis. 
Ours  is  not  a  make-believe  religion. 
Faith  is  a  quality  of  our  lives  which 
God  made  possible  when  he  created 
us  in  his  own  image.  It  renews  and 
refreshes  our  minds.  It  unlocks  the 
doors  to  hidden  potentialities.  Chris- 
tian faith  is  not  something  we  do  to 
ourselves.  It  is  something  God  brings 
about  within  us  in  proportion  to  our 
willingness.  It  grows  out  of  divine 
association  and  is  divinely  implanted. 


"Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by 
my  Spirit,  says  the  Lord  of  hosts" 
(Zech.  4:6b). 

You  do  not  grow  faith  by  reciting 
"day  by  day  in  every  way,  I'm  get- 
ting better  and  better"  any  more  than 
you  become  a  great  football  player 
by  sitting  in  your  room  and  calling 
signals;  or  any  more  than  you  can 
become  nourished  and  your  hunger 
satisfied  by  looking  at  the  pictures  in 
a  spring  garden  catalog. 

Strengthened  by  God's  Spirit 

As  the  body  is  strengthened  by 
the  proper  combination  of  exercise, 
rest  and  food,  so  man's  inner  life  is 
strengthened  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
The  attitude  or  spirit  with  which  you 
approach  every  facet  of  life  is  very 
important.  The  spirit  of  a  team  often 
enables  it  to  play  a  far  better  game 
than  the  coach  expects.  So  the  Spirit 
of  God  enables  us  to  become  better 
men  and  women  than  the  world  ex- 
pects us  to  be. 

A  military  observer  told  a  group 
of  us  in  a  public  address  of  an  experi- 
ence of  his  in  England  during  World 
War  II.  There  was  a  terrific  German 
bombing   one   night   and   early  the 
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next  morning  he  walked  down  a 
residence  street  of  the  city  where  he 
was  stationed  to  see  how  the  people 
responded  to  it.  He  said  that  he 
came  to  a  home  that  had  been  com- 
pletely demolished  and  all  the  family 
had  been  able  to  get  out  of  the 
rubble  was  one  chair,  a  teapot,  a  few 
dishes  and  a  few  items  of  food.  They 
had  a  fire  going  out  in  the  yard  and 
were  making  tea  and  he  said:  "They 
who  had  lost  everything  invited  me, 
an  American,  who  had  lost  nothing, 
to  sit  down  in  their  only  chair  and 
have  tea  with  them.  You  can  never 
whip  a  people  with  a  spirit  like  that." 
This  spirit  of  heroism  in  time  of 
great  national  stress  attracts  us,  but 
even  more  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
when  man  is  strengthened  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  you  cannot  defeat  him. 

Strengthened  by  Fellowship 

When  we  associate  with  God  we 
dignify  living.  Every  job,  even 
though  it  has  some  elements  of 
drudgery,  takes  on  a  different  aspect 
when  we  realize  the  presence  of  the 
Most  High.  That  man  Moses  over- 
came his  glib  refusal  to  undertake 
a  seemingly  impossible  assignment  of 
freeing  his  fellow  Hebrews  from 
slavery,  when  he  was  assured  that 
God's  presence  would  be  with  him. 
And  out  of  that  remarkable  ex- 
perience came  this  illuminating  state- 
ment: "Thus  the  Lord  used  to  speak 
to  Moses  face  to  face,  as  a  man 
speaks  to  his  friend"  (Ex.  33:11a). 

This  suggests  the  transcending 
experience  which  awaits  us  if  we 
seek  God's  fellowship.  It  also  seems 
to  follow  that  God  greatly  desires 
human    fellowship,   for   such    a   re- 


sponse on  our  part  makes  it  possible 
for  him  to  accomplish  many  things 
which  are  otherwise  impossible.  Such 
fellowship  nourishes  faith  for  prayer 
feeds  faith. 

When  we  assume  the  scientific 
attitude  that  we  will  lay  aside  pre- 
vious notions  and  allow  the  facts  to 
speak  for  themselves  we  find  that 
Christianity  is  an  experience  which 
changes  men's  lives  in  proportion  to 
their  fellowship  with  God. 

One  night  a  few  years  ago  on  the 
invitation  of  a  friend,  I  attended  a 
meeting  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
and  I  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
frank  and  free  discussion  which  these 
men  carried  on.  Frequently,  a  man 
stated  that  he  realized  he  could  not 
win  the  battle  by  himself,  so  he  had 
turned  himself  over  to  God.  After  the 
meeting  a  man  whom  I  had  known 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  who  is  not 
now  living,  talked  to  me  of  his  ex- 
perience and  said: 

"Step  by  step  I  lost  my  respect- 
ability, my  job,  my  friends,  and  my 
home.  I  got  down  to  the  point  where 
I  did  not  have  the  price  of  a  package 
of  cigarettes.  Then  I  turned  myself 
over  to  God  and  asked  for  his  help. 
Now  I  have  got  it  whipped;  I  have 
a  fair  job  and  I  own  a  modest  home." 
A  similar  victory  over  their  worst 
selves  through  their  association  with 
God  was  expressed  by  two  others 
who  spoke  to  the  entire  group.  This 
is  what  our  grandfathers  called  the 
power  of  true  religion.  If  through  our 
fellowship  with  God  he  gives 
strength  to  overcome  the  insatiable 
craving  for  alcohol,  it  is  evident  that 
man  is  strengthened  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  and  he  will  aid  us  in  all  our 
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moral  and  spiritual  battles  and  help 
us  turn  good  intentions  into  action 
and  positive  living. 

Not  a  Sign  of  Weakness 

It  is  always  a  sign  of  strength  to 
make  use  of  the  highest  wisdom  one 
possesses.  As  we  look  back  today 
toward  a  hundred  years'  growth  of 
sympathy  and  understanding  in  our 
nation,  every  healthy  mind  honors 
both  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Robert  E. 
Lee  for  their  humility  and  their 
desire  to  seek  divine  guidance 
through  prayer.  Also  it  is  inspiring 
to  know  that  both  former  President 
Eisenhower  and  President  Kennedy 
are  men  who  believe  in  prayer,  and 
this  fits  well  with  the  history  and  the 
ideals  of  our  nation. 

Faith  and  freedom  are  closely  re- 
lated. Freedom  is  a  beautiful  word; 
it  has  a  holy  light  all  its  own  and 
every  man  to  some  degree  stands 
under  its  health-giving  rays.  He 
stands  before  the  Lord  God,  creator 
of  the  universe,  free  to  believe  in  him 
or  free  to  deny  his  presence.  He  has 
freedom  to  respond  to  God  and  be- 
come like  him,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  has  freedom  to  degrade 
himself  and  go  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. But  when  one  freely  responds 


to  God's  offer  of  love  and  salvation, 
life  becomes  more  meaningful,  for 
this  new  dependence  creates  a  new 
strength. 

If  sometime  ago  you  had  been 
invited  backstage  to  visit  the  late, 
great  Fritz  Kreisler  just  before  he 
was  to  give  a  concert,  you  might 
have  seen  a  violin  string  lying  on  a 
table.  The  string  would  not  be  de- 
pendent upon  nor  responding  to 
anyone  and  it  would  be  free  from  all 
discipline.  But  if  that  great  violinist 
should  have  picked  it  up,  fitted  it 
into  his  violin  and  tuned  it  with  the 
other  strings,  and  then  with  his 
master's  touch  had  drawn  his  bow 
across  the  strings,  he  would  have 
filled  the  concert  hall  with  the  beauty 
and  the  power  of  his  music.  It  was 
the  same  string  that  was  lying  on  the 
table  but  when  it  responded  to  the 
hand  of  the  great  violinist  it  was  full 
of  music.  A  new  beautiful  quality 
came  into  it  because  it  had  become 
dependent  upon  the  spirit  of  the 
renowned  musician. 

Tennyson  expresses  this  thought 
well  in  his  familiar  lines: 

Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me, 
Tis  only  noble  to  be  good. 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 


OUTSTANDING  MAN 

Weary  of  the  routine  and  pay,  a  circus  performer  whose  act  consisted 
of  being  shot  out  of  a  gun  twice  a  day,  informed  the  boss  that  he  was 
quitting.  "You  can't  do  that  to  us,"  protested  the  boss.  "We  need  you. 
You  see,  we  can't  find  another  man  of  your  caliber!" — David  A.  MacLennan 
in  Church  Management. 

*  * 

After  a  man  makes  his  mark  in  the  world,  a  lot  of  people  will  come 
around  with  erasers. — Frank  G.  Mclnnis  in  Quote. 
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Helen   Keller 


A  Miracle  of  Faith 


By   Aubrey    B.    Haines 


DESPITE  personal  handicaps  one 
can  accomplish  much  by  God's 
grace  that  many  people  seem  unable 
to  achieve,  even  without  handicaps. 
Helen  Keller  is  a  case  in  point. 

Born  in  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  June 
27,  1880,  Helen  was  healthy  and 
sound.  When  a  year  old,  she  could 
talk,  but  in  February,  1882,  brain 
fever  plunged  her  into  unconscious- 
ness. The  doctor  thought  that  she 


could  not  live.  There  was  great  re- 
joicing when  one  morning  the  fever 
left  her,  but  no  one  knew  then  that 
she  would  never  see  nor  hear  again. 
Her  father  could  not  afford  expert 
care  for  his  daughter.  She  grew  into 
childhood  wild  and  unruly,  giggling 
and  chuckling  to  express  pleasure. 
Her  father  heard  of  Dr.  Chisholm,  a 
famous  Baltimore  oculist,  and  took 
Helen  to  him,  only  to  learn  that  there 
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was  no  hope.  But  the  doctor  believed 
that  she  could  become  educated.  He 
advised  her  father  to  consult  Dr. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  who  referred 
her  to  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  Boston.  In  1887  Anne  Mans- 
field Sullivan  arrived  in  Tuscumbia 
to  educate  Helen. 

A  little  doll  became  the  object  of 
Helen's  first  lesson.  After  she  played 
with  it,  "Teacher,"  as  Miss  Sullivan 
came  to  be  called,  spelled  into  her 
pupil's  hand  the  word  "d-o-1-1." 
Much  interested  in  the  finger  play, 
Helen  tried  to  imitate  it.  Soon  she 
learned  many  more  words.  After 
three  years  Helen  knew  the  alphabet 
— manual  and  Braille — and  could 
read  and  write. 

At  Radcliffe  College  she  was 
elected  vice-president  of  the  fresh- 
man class  and  soon  made  friends 
with  many  classmates.  Throughout 
her  school  days  Miss  Sullivan  patient- 
ly interpreted  through  the  sign  lan- 
guage in  her  hands  all  classes, 
lectures,  books,  and  references. 

Nevertheless,  Helen  suffered  from 
lack  of  time  and  distance  of  the 
professors.  "One  does  not  meet  the 
great  and  wise  face  to  face,"  she 
wrote.  "He  does  not  even  feel  their 
living  touch."  In  1904  she  received 
her  B.A.  degree — with  honors — from 
Radcliffe  College. 

After  college  Miss  Sullivan  and 
Helen  moved  to  Wrentham,  outside 
Boston,  where  they  bought  a  house 
and  a  small  farm.  Here  Helen  began 
her  marvelous  social  work.  Studying 
the  problems  of  the  blind,  she  found 
their  condition  deplorable.  The 
adults  were  idle  and  in  dire  need. 
Prevention  of  blindness  in  newborn 


infants  could  not  be  discussed  pub- 
licly because  of  its  sexual  origin, 
although  the  medical  profession 
knew  that  it  was  preventable.  It  took 
Helen  Keller  to  bring  light  to  the 
blind. 

She  was  finally  successful  in  per- 
suading Colonel  Nelson,  editor  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  to  discuss 
blindness  in  the  newborn  blind  in 
his  paper.  Soon  Edward  Bok  opened 
the  pages  of  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  to  similar  discussion,  for 
which  Helen  wrote  several  articles. 
In  1914  Miss  Keller  and  Miss 
Sullivan  embarked  on  their  first 
transcontinental  tour.  In  October  that 
year  Polly  Thomson  from  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  became  Helen's  secretary 
and  later  household  manager.  With 
low  funds  Miss  Keller  and  her 
teacher  toured  the  Orpheum  vaude- 
ville circuit  to  earn  money.  Then 
Helen  began  writing  books. 

Miss  Keller  accepted  lecture  in- 
vitations in  behalf  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Traveling 
from  coast  to  coast,  she  rode  up  and 
down  in  elevators  of  great  office 
buildings  to  solicit  funds  from  rich 
men.  Speaking  in  an  indistinct  voice 
— first  high-pitched  then  plunging 
lower — she  stated  her  cause  to 
wealthy  businessmen.  Her  teacher 
interpreted  what  she  said.  Helen 
would  "hear"  by  holding  her  fingers 
on  the  speaker's  lips  or  by  manual 
translation  from  her  teacher. 

The  struggle  would  seem  doomed 
from  the  start.  Nevertheless,  Miss 
Keller  started  the  Helen  Keller  En- 
dowment Fund  of  $2,000,000  for  the 
Foundation.  After  a  few  years  she 
was  happy  to  learn  that  thirty  states 
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had  established  commissions  for 
blind  persons  since  she  had  served 
on  the  first  one  in  Massachusetts. 

IN  October,  1936,  her  teacher  died. 
Yet  Helen  was  not  alone.  Polly 
Thomson  immediately  applied  for 
citizenship,  and  the  two  women 
sailed  for  Scotland  to  find  a  quiet 
time  in  which  to  readjust  their  lives. 
Later  they  went  to  Japan.  Miss 
Keller's  Journal,  published  in  1938 
but  written  two  years  earlier,  is  a 
record  of  her  awakening  from 
spiritual  numbness  into  renewed 
faith  in  God  and  a  resolution  to 
serve  others.  "I  want  to  live  so  that 
on  each  ensuing  March  I  can  look 
back  on  some  achievement  which 
has  justified  my  teacher's  faith  in 
me,"  Helen  said. 

During  World  War  II  her  friend 
Nella  Braddy  said  to  Helen:  "Why 
not  go  to  the  wounded  soldiers  and 
find  what  you  can  do  for  them?  You 
have  two  hands,  your  heart,  and  faith 
in  their  strength  to  rise  above  cir- 
cumstances. They  have  adjustments 
to  make,  as  you  had  when  you  were 
young.  You  have  forgotten  the  very 
traces  of  the  dark  and  silent  horror 
that  clutched  you.  You  owe  a  debt 
to  the  soldiers.  We  all  do.  Perhaps 
you  can  pay  yours.  Paying  it  will 
enable  you  to  accept  their  sacrifice — 
for  us,  for  each  other,  and  for  the  un- 
realized dream  we  call  civilization." 

These  words  made  a  terrific  im- 
pact on  Miss  Keller.  "After  Nella 
Braddy 's  challenge,"  Helen  recalls, 
"I  felt  wonderfully  released  from 
scruples  about  my  broken  speech, 
my  clumsiness,  and  my  slowness.  I 
plucked  up  my  courage  to  lay  the 


question  of  visiting  military  hospitals 
throughout  the  country  before  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind." 

Starting  in  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas 
— in  a  hospital  for  paralyzed  service- 
men— Polly  Thomson  and  Miss 
Keller  went  on  to  Oklahoma  to  the 
progressive  Borden  Center  for  deaf- 
ened soldiers  at  Chickasha.  They 
continued  through  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah,  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington. 

"It  was  light  in  my  darkness," 
Helen  recalls,  "to  find  them  not 
merely  breaking  away  from  invalid- 
ism but  laughing  and  joking  over 
their  difficulties  and  even  acquiring 
fresh  vitality  as  they  realized  that 
they  still  had  a  place  in  society." 

Moving  from  bed  to  bed,  they 
found  whimsical  faces,  set  lips, 
countenances  drawn  with  pain,  and 
expressions  of  manly  pride  or 
thoughtful  humility.  "I  found  the 
boys  not  so  anxious  to  talk  about 
their  illness  as  to  have  their  war 
experiences  understood,"  Miss  Keller 
says.  "The  brightness  with  which  the 
amputees  welcomed  us  when  Polly 
and  I  ate  with  them  consoled  me  for 
the  pain  I  could  not  escape  when  I 
thought  of  my  imperfect  speech  and 
wanted  my  message  to  reach  them 
in  inspiring  tones. 

"Often,  however,  it  was  not  verbal 
encouragement  that  they  asked  of 
me  but  a  lass  or  the  laying  of  my 
hand  on  a  weary  head.  This  always 
made  me  feel  that  I  was  partaking 
of  a  sacrament.  A  patient,  appealing- 
ly  young  soldier  came  up  to  rest  his 
head  on  my  shoulder  and  was  silent 
for  a  moment,  evidently  bracing 
himself  for  a  new  attempt  at  life.  A 
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drop  of  sweetness  stole  into  my  grief 
over  the  paralyzed  men  as  they  tried 
to  put  their  wasted  arms  around  me 
not  always  successfully.  But  their 
wish  was  a  benediction  I  shall 
treasure  forever." 

The  courage  of  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  she  visited  was  the  highest 
kind  Helen  Keller  ever  found  among 
the  handicapped.  "Sometimes  they 
would  ask  me,  *What  gives  you  the 
courage  to  go  on?*"*  Helen  recalls,  "I 
answered,  'The  Bible,  poetry,  and 
philosophy/  When  they  asked,  'How 
do  you  feel  when  God  seems  to 
desert  you?'  I  had  to  answer,  'I  never 
had  that  feeling/" 

Today  in  their  white  frame  house 
in  Westport,  Connecticut,  Helen 
Keller  and  Polly  Thomson  live  to- 
gether. There  is  nothing  singular 
about  the  house,  but  there  lives 
within  it  a  woman  who  is  a  miracle 
of  faith.  One  of  America's  twelve 
great  women  leaders  during  the  past 
century  Miss  Keller  is  best  known 
for  her  will  power,  her  courage 
and  her  outstanding  achievements 
despite  handicaps.  Because  of  her 
undaunted  faith  in  God  she  is  known, 
too,  for  her  self-sacrificing  work  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  blind 
people.  ■  ■ 


LOTS  OF  TIME 

"This    freshman    fullback,"    beamed 

the  coach, 
"Should  be  just  what  we  need. 
He's  learned  to  block,  pass,  kick  and 

run  .  .  . 
Next  year,  he'll  learn  to  read." 

— James  M.  Moran 


The  Beggar  Poet 


By  Richard  R.  Smith 


THE  JOYFUL  NOISE 

If  folks  who  claim  salvation 
Would  make  a  joyful  sound, 
Then  other   folks  might   care   to   seek 
What  they  said  they  have  found. 

ON  LOVING 

Loving  people  isn't  always  easy 
First  we  have  to  know  and  understand 
No    matter   how    appearance    may    de- 
ceive us. 
There  is  a  part  of  God  in  every  man. 

GIVE  AND  TAKE 

This  business  of  living 

Is   taking  and  giving 

The  kind  of  a  life  that  you  make 

Will  have  plenty  to  say 

If  you  live  every  day 

By  giving  much  more   than  you   take. 

THE  GIVING  CHURCH 

"I   never  get   a   thing   from   church" 

I  heard   somebody  say 

And  there  are  quite  a  lot  of  folks 

Who  seem  to  feel  that  way. 

The  meaning  that  we  get  from  church 

The    most   important   thing 

Depends   not  just   on  what   we  get 

But  what   we   have   to  bring. 

A  heart  in   tune  with  worship 

A  mind   that   seeks   to  know 

Will   always   find    the   substance    there 

To  help  his  spirit  grow. 
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liewate  ajj  Jletfcd  (lacketl 


By   Sylvia  E.   Clark 


SOMETIME  this  year  you  may  be 
gypped.  It  may  be  only  a  few 
dollars  or  it  may  be  several  hundred, 
but  generally  it  won't  do  you  any 
good  to  report  it  to  the  police.  They 
will  only  shake  their  heads  and  say 
they  can't  make  an  arrest  on  such 
a  complaint.  In  fact,  you  haven't  any 
complaint.  What  happened  was  com- 
pletely legal.  The  Better  Business 
Bureau  stands  ready  to  nab  any  of 
these  swindlers  who  overstep  the 
bounds  of  law,  but  mostly  they  never 
have  to.  Sometimes  after  an  excep- 
tionally diabolical  scheme  has  come 
to  light  a  state  legislature  will  pass  a 
law  designed  to  prohibit  that  particu- 
lar practice.  But  these  sharpies,  al- 
ways legal  minded  themselves, 
merely  revamp  their  schemes  to 
operate  within  the  new  law. 

Nowhere  is  there  any  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  money  these  hypo- 
crites take  from  the  public.  Their 
depredations  make  no  court  records. 
Statistics  of  this  kind  would  be 
extremely  hard  to  collect,  since  most 
of  the  schemes  are  cleverly  planned 
to  shrivel  the  human  soul  into 
silence.  But  it  can't  be  doubted  that 
these  invisible  sneak  thieves  take  as 
much  money  and  cause  as  much 
personal  tragedy  as  some  criminals 


who  are  brought  to  justice  and  spend 
decades  behind  prison  bars.  They 
don't  ever  get  caught;  they  keep  on 
operating. 

Most  of  these  gyppers  run  their 
"businesses"  by  mail  where  they 
comply  with  all  the  stiff  regulations 
of  ethical  advertising  maintained  by 
reputable  publications,  and  thumb 
their  noses  at  Post  Office  inspectors. 
The  victim  has  nobody  to  whom  he 
can  complain  and  nobody  to  blame 
but  himself.  For  example:  A  teen-age 
boy  (Let's  call  him  Alf)  saw  an  ad 
in  a  magazine  that  offered  to  set  him 
up  in  a  profitable  sales  business  for 
the  mere  cost  of  a  canvassing  kit, 
$20.00.  He  got  his  parents  to  let  him 
take  all  his  money  out  of  the  bank 
and  send  for  it.  The  samples,  when 
they  arrived,  turned  out  to  be  so 
shoddy  and  offered  at  such  high 
prices  that  Alf  was  unable  to  sell  any 
of  the  stuff.  All  he  had  for  his  money 
was  that  kit,  worth,  if  anything, 
about  $2.50.  Of  course  young  Alf 
was  too  ashamed  of  his  own  failure 
to  talk  about  the  affair. 

For  everyone  interested  in  making 
spare  time  money  at  home,  pen- 
sioners, college  students  and  service 
wives,  there  is  an  elaborate  array 
of  money-making  propositions.  The 
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simplest  schemes  merely  advertise 
"send  a  dollar  for  a  big  money- 
making  plan."  Others  offer  instruc- 
tions and  materials,  but  in  every  case 
the  victim  finds  out  only  after  his 
money  is  gone  that  the  plan  is  so 
absurd  that  it  could  not  possibly 
bring  him  any  income.  Then  there  is 
the  free  gift  with  "handling  charges" 
that  far  exceed  its  actual  value.  Shift- 
ing the  charge  to  something  inci- 
dental for  which  no  complaint  can  be 
lodged  is  a  common  gimmick. 

A  girl  who  had  just  graduated 
from  high  school  tried  an  interesting 
puzzle  in  an  advertisement  and  was 
told  that  her  answers  showed  she 
had  talent.  She  was  selected  by  a 
"benevolent  society"  as  one  of  the 
talented  young  people  they  wanted 
to  prepare  for  a  career  in  an  artistic 
craft.  She  was  enrolled  in  a  corres- 
pondence course  that  cost  only  a  few 
dollars.  But  she  found  that  her  text- 
books and  other  supplies,  bought 
from  this  "benevolent  society,"  cost 
exorbitant  prices.  The  school  ex- 
plained that  the  materials  she  worked 
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with  were  modern  wonder  products 
composed  of  strange  roots  and  tree 
gums  and  crystals  imported  from  the 
jungles  of  Africa  and  the  crests  of 
the  Andes.  They  were  kindly  furnish- 
ing them  to  students  at  cost.  The 
lessons  were  so  simple  as  to  be  use- 
less. All  the  girl  received,  after  pay- 
ing as  much  as  the  price  of  two  years 
of  college,  was  a  filli greed  "diploma." 
The  advertisements  of  these  gyp 
courses  are  just  Hke  those  of  honest 
correspondence  schools  and  cover 
the  same  subjects. 

The  literature  you  receive  from 
one  of  these  "companies,"  "studios" 
or  "laboratories"  may  give  the  im- 
pression of  a  large  establishment. 
The  letterhead  may  display  a  picture 
of  a  big  building  and  have  an  impos- 
ing list  of  company  officers.  Even  the 
address  will  be  some  famous  place  on 
Broadway  or  Wall  Street  in  New 
York  City.  But  the  whole  "company" 
may  really  be  just  one  man  sitting  at 
a  secondhand  typewriter  in  a  little 
hole  in  the  wall  thousands  of  miles 
from  New  York.  There  are  "remail- 


ing  bureaus"  located  on  famous 
streets  in  New  York,  Washington  and 
other  cities  that  give  an  address 
prestige.  For  a  small  monthly  fee 
anybody  anywhere  in  the  country 
can  have  his  mail  routed  through  one 
of  these  bureaus. 

The  advantage  of  this  service  is 
that  a  "business"  can  disappear  into 
thin  air  after  it  has  collected  too 
many  dissatisfied  customers.  For 
example:  A  young  fellow  with  an 
ambition  to  become  a  photographer 
bought  an  interesting  little  gadget 
that  could  make  it  possible  for  him 
to  take  stereoscopic  pictures  with  his 
single  lens  camera.  The  company 
that  sold  it  to  him  promised  to  buy 
all  the  slides  he  could  take  with  it. 
They  gave  him  official  looking  assign- 
ments for  sets  of  stereos.  He  was  so 
much  encouraged  by  the  few  dollars 
they  paid  him  for  his  first  set  that 
he  enrolled  in  the  state  college.  Then 
the  company  began  turning  down  his 
pictures  and  claiming  he  needed 
more  practice  with  the  expensive 
supplies  they  sold  him.  Finally,  after 
he  had  run  out  of  money  and  had 
been  forced  to  quit  college,  they 
notified  him  that  the  company  had 
"gone  out  of  business."  In  this  class 
are  correspondence  clubs  with 
enormous  membership  fees  that  dis- 
band after  a  few  weeks. 

MACHINES  sold  with  a  promise 
to  buy  all  the  goods  produced 
with  them  have  become  such  a 
scandal  that  some  state  legislatures 
have  tried  to  pass  laws  to  prohibit 
that  kind  of  sales  promotion.  It  has 
been  found  out  by  the  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau  that  companies  claiming 


to  resell  goods  of  various  kinds  made 
at  home  by  people  who  have  bought 
their  machines  really  have  nothing 
to  sell  but  the  machines.  They  refuse 
as  imperfect  all  the  work  sent  to 
them.  People  who  have  bought  the 
machines  for  high  prices,  expecting 
to  have  a  steady  income,  find  that 
neither  that  company  nor  anybody 
else  will  buy  the  goods  they  make. 

Although  those  machines  usually 
do  work  and  produce  something  that 
can  make  an  interesting  hobby,  there 
are  gyp  machines  that  do  nothing 
whatever.  The  law  can  stop  manu- 
facturers of  "doodlebugs"  claiming 
to  have  miraculous  or  divine  powers 
or  to  cure  diseases;  but  there  are  fake 
machines  that  can't  be  taken  off  the 
market  because  their  manufacturers 
don't  make  any  definite  claims  that 
can  be  disproved  in  court.  They  only 
say  in  glowing  language  that  their 
machine  will  relax  a  person's  nerves 
or  raise  his  prestige. 

An  ultramodern  branch  of  the  gyp 
machine  racket  takes  advantage  of 
recent  developments  in  compactness 
and  miniaturization.  Because  near 
miracles  are  actually  being  accom- 
plished in  these  fields,  people  will 
believe  it  when  an  advertiser  claims 
he  has  a  wonderful  miniature  model 
of  something  that  can  be  carried  in 
your  vest  pocket  or  held  in  the  palm 
of  your  hand.  If  you  buy  it,  you  will 
find  that  it  doesn't  work.  They  never 
said  it  would!  There  is  an  enormous 
profit  in  making  these  fakes  because 
they  have  such  simple  mechanism 
and  are  sold  for  such  high  prices. 
Each  one  is  made  to  look  on  the  out- 
side like  some  high  precision  instru- 
ment. 
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Why  doesn't  our  government  stop 
these  crooks  from  taking  millions 
of  dollars  yearly  from  the  American 
public?  If  present  laws  can't  stop 
them,  why  not  make  some  laws  that 
can?  The  trouble  is,  any  laws  that 
could  reach  these  racketeers  would 
also  abolish  some  of  our  most  sacred 
rights — the  right  to  put  a  new 
product  on  the  market,  the  right  to 
sell  an  idea,  and  the  right  to  conduct 
a  correspondence  school — to  name 
only  a  few.  It's  even  impossible  to 
warn  people  against  these  crooks 
without  hurting  honest  businesses 
which  they  imitate.  Each  of  these 
schemes  is  designed  to  look  exactly 
like  some  reputable  business  or 
charity.  There  are  no  typical  fake  ads 
to  avoid.  Moreover,  being  strictly 
legal,  they  come  under  the  protection 
of  our  libel  laws. 

How,  then,  can  you  protect  your- 
self? How  can  you  keep  from  becom- 
ing a  victim  of  one  of  these  crooks? 
There  are  some  precautions  you  can 
take.  Before  buying  anything  by  mail 
always  compare  prices  with  those 
of  similar  goods  in  stores  where  you 
live.  Read  all  the  fine  print  about 
extra  charges.  Don't  buy  anything 
with  a  hazy  description.  If  you  want 
to  do  business  by  mail  with  a  com- 
pany in  a  distant  part  of  the  country, 
check  with  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  in  the  city  where  it's  located. 
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THE  hockey  immortal,  Hobey 
Baker,  of  Princeton  is  enshrined 
in  the  Hockey  Hall  of  Fame  .  .  . 
yet  Hobey  never  played  a  profession- 
al game  of  hockey  in  his  entire  life. 

•  Two  of  the  heaviest  fighters  who 
ever  faced  each  other  in  a  title  fight 
tipped  (or  shattered)  the  scales  at 
488&  pounds.  Primo  Camera,  Italy, 
weighed  259/4  pounds  and  Uzcudun 
of  Spain  weighed  229/2  pounds. 
(Rome,  Italy,  Oct.  22,  1933) 

•  Mr.  J.  Wheater  of  Great  Britain 
shot  1,208  clay  pigeons  in  one  hour! 
Using  five  guns  and  seven  loaders  he 
knocked  off  1,000  of  these  birds  in 
a  little  over  42  minutes!  (Bedford, 
England,  Sept.  21,  1957) 

•  Do  you  know  what  some  skiers 
pay  for  some  of  their  skis?  .  .  .  Well, 
hold  on  to  your  chair.  A  pair  of  skis 
manufactured  by  Kneissl  "Expoxi," 


of  Austria  cost 


per  pair 


•  Some  of  those  two-wheeled  motor- 
cycles can  really  travel.  Ask  Johnny 
Allen,  he  should  know.  This  guy 
achieved  the  fastest  speed  ever  on  a 
two-wheeler  when  he  was  clocked  at 
slightly  over  214  mph  (Bonneville 
Salt  Flats,  Utah,  on  Sept  6,  1956). 
— Mario  DeMarco 
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The  Christian's  Code  of  Conduct 

1  I  am  a  Christian.  I  serve  in  the  forces  which  contend  earnestly 
*-  •  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  I  am  prepared  to  give 
my  life  in  its  defense. 

2      1  will  never  surrender  to  anxiety  or  fear,  but  will  trust  the  Lord 
•    for  strength.  I  will  never  give  cause  for  stumbling  to  anyone  who 
may  be  watching  my  life. 

Q  If  I  am  threatened  or  assaulted  by  the  enemy  I  will  resist 
^  *  him  by  all  means  available.  I  will  make  every  effort  to  succeed  in 
the  Christian  life  and  to  help  others  find  Christ.  I  will  accept  neither 
gold  nor  special  favors  in  exchange  for  my  convictions. 

If  persecuted,  I  will  keep  faith,  remembering  how  much  Jesus 
*  •  Christ  endured  for  me.  I  will  neither  do  nor  say  anything  which 
might  be  harmful  to  my  fellow  Christians.  I  will  attempt  to  guide  them 
into  a  deeper  consecration.  I  will  obey  those  who  have  the  rule  over 
me  in  the  Lord,  and  will  work  with  them  in  every  way  to  further  the 
cause  of  Christ. 

£  When  questioned,  I  am  bound  to  give  answer  for  the  hope  that 
^  •  is  in  me.  I  will  abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil  to  the  utmost 
of  my  ability.  I  will  make  no  oral  or  written  statements  disloyal  to 
my  God  and  his  church,  or  harmful  to  his  purpose. 

/T  I  will  never  forget  that  I  am  a  Christian,  responsible  for  my  ac- 
^  •  tions,  and  dedicated  to  the  principles  of  the  Word  of  God.  I 
will  trust  in  my  God  and  in  the  power  of  his  Spirit. 

By  the  grace  of  God  these  things  will  I  do. 

— A2/C  Delbert  L.  Kennedy 


Courtesy    "At    Ease,"    July    1962,    published    by    the    Serviceman's 
Division  of  the  Assemblies  of  God. 
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By  William  H.  Genne 


THERE  are  a  lot  of  bankers  who 
are  not  going  to  heaven — accord- 
ing to  the  way  some  people  read 
their  Bible.  In  Psalm  15  we  read: 
"O  Lord,  who  shall  sojourn  in  thy 
tent?  .  .  .  who  does  not  put  out  his 
money  at  interest." 

Maybe  there  are  few  of  the  rest  of 
us  going  to  heaven  because  we  also 
read,  "Owe  no  one  anything,  ex- 
cept to  love  one  another;  for  he 
who  loves  his  neighbor  has  fulfilled 
the  law"  (Rom.  13:8). 

Do  these  verses  mean  that  a  Chris- 
tian should  never  borrow  and  should 
never  loan  money  at  interest?  There 
are  certain  groups  who  hold  to  this 
literally  and  strictly.  Just  a  few  years 
ago  one  community  refused  to  build 
a  public  school  because  they  would 
have  to  issue  school  bonds  to  secure 
certain  state  funds.  The  predominant 
religious  group  in  that  community 
had  conscientious  scruples  against 
borrowing  money. 

Should  We  Ever  Borrow  Money? 

Here  is  a  man  who  secures  a  job 
at  a  new  plant  in  a  newly  developed 


area  to  which  there  is  no  public 
transportation.  Should  he  get  a  loan 
to  purchase  a  car  or  motor  scooter  so 
he  can  keep  the  job? 

Should  a  family  with  a  new  baby 
buy  a  refrigerator  on  time  to  save 
the  baby's  food  from  spoilage?  If 
they  had  the  refrigerator,  wouldn't 
they  also  be  able  to  save  on  the  total 
family  food  budget? 

Certainly  most  folks  today  would 
answer  these  three  questions  with  a 
resounding  affirmative. 

And  yet  we  are  uneasy  about  this. 
We  have  been  taught  to  save  for  a 
rainy  day.  We  have  been  told  that 
"a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned." 
As  children  we've  been  exhorted  to 
save  and  stay  out  of  debt.  Therefore, 
we  feel  uncomfortable  and  a  bit 
guilty  about  going  into  debt. 

But,  despite  our  uneasiness,  we 
tend  to  shrug  our  shoulders  and  say, 
"But  everybody's  doing  it!"  Even  the 
banks,  which  used  to  urge  thrifti- 
ness  and  savings,  are  now  offering 
personal  loans  for  all  kinds  of  things : 
cars,  vacations,  and  whatnot. 

Just  about  the  time  we  talk  our- 


Dr.  Genne  is  the  executive  director  of  the  Department  of  Family 
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selves  into  it,  we  pick  up  the  papers 
and  read  about  the  increasing  num- 
bers of  persons  who  are  going  bank- 
rupt. We  used  to  think  that  bank- 
ruptcy was  for  businesses — not  for 
people.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
more  and  more  individual  people  are 
getting  so  deeply  into  debt  that  they 
must  declare  bankruptcy. 

Let's  Take  a  Look  at  Ourselves 

A  cold  look!  Ask,  do  we  live  from 
payday  to  payday  without  going  in 
the  hole?  Do  we  manage  fairly  well 
for  a  couple  of  months  at  a  time  and 
then  go  overboard  on  a  spending 
spree  that  puts  us  in  the  hole  for 
three  or  four  months?  Are  we  always 
running  five,  ten,  or  twenty  dollars 
behind  each  month  so  that  at  the  end 
of  the  year  we  must  borrow  against 
our  insurance  or  some  place  to  try 
to  stay  even?  Or  are  you  one  of  the 
few  people  who  can  build  a  savings 
plan  and  hold  yourself  to  it? 


We  also  need  to  ask,  "How  did 
we  get  this  way?"  There  is  usually 
a  background  that  will  help  us  un- 
derstand why  we  feel  and  act  the 
way  we  do  about  money.  If  we  felt 
poor  all  through  our  childhood,  we 
may  find  the  urge  to  splurge  irre- 
sistible. If  we  are  not  sure  of  our 
good  looks  or  the  attractiveness  of 
our  personality,  we  may  try  to  win 
popularity  by  buying  it.  The  big 
spender  can  always  attract  a  few 
hangers-on — so  long  as  his  money 
lasts! 

As  we  try  to  understand  ourselves, 
one  fact  that  troubles  a  lot  of  us  is 
that  we  have  never  been  taught  how 
to  manage  money.  Aside  from  a  few 
exhortations  to  save  (which  cannot 
really  be  called  instructive),  no  one 
has  ever  really  helped  us  to  under- 
stand money  as  a  tool  that  can  do 
certain  things  very  well  but  cannot 
do  other  things,  no  matter  how  hard 
we  try. 
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After  we  begin  to  understand  our- 
selves and  how  we  got  that  way,  the 
third  question  we  must  ask  is,  "What 
can  we  do  about  it?"  (Certainly  a 
grown  man  or  woman  in  the  armed 
services  cannot  go  through  life  blam- 
ing everything  on  his  parents  or  his 
childhood  circumstances.  One  of  the 
marks  of  maturity  is  to  begin  to  take 
responsibility  for  our  actions.) 

The  man  or  woman  in  the  armed 
services  is  in  an  ideal  situation  to 
begin  to  develop  a  program  of  money 
management.  Let's  look  at  these 
factors: 

1.  Income  is  regular.  Many  studies 
have  shown  that  it  is  not  so  much 
the  amount  as  the  regularity  of 
income  that  is  important. 

2.  Emergencies  are  cushioned.  Med- 
ical care  and  several  other  items 
which  civilians  must  provide  for 
are  taken  care  of  in  the  military. 

With  these  two  factors,  it  will  be 
easier  to  develop  a  program  of 
spending  that  will  allow  for  the  pay- 
ment of  past  debts  and  the  develop- 
ment of  savings. 

Some  Important  Tips  about  Debts 
Getting  debts  paid  off  is  impor- 
tant. Interest  costs  go  on  and  on. 
Unless  the  principal  of  the  debt  is 
reduced  you  will  never  see  daylight 
at  the  end  of  the  long,  dark  tunnel. 
This  is  one  of  the  temptations  about 
borrowing  against  insurance.  It  is 
easy  to  borrow  on  one  of  your  in- 
surance policies.  You  don't  have  to 
undergo  a  credit  investigation  (why 
should  you,  it  is  your  own  money  you 
are  borrowing!). 

The  insurance  company  does  not 


insist  on  a  repayment  schedule.  They 
know  that  eventually  they  will  col- 
lect because  even  if  you  die  they  de- 
duct the  loan  from  your  benefits.  As 
long  as  the  loan  is  outstanding,  they 
go  on  collecting  interest.  When  a 
loan  against  insurance  is  allowed  to 
go  on  for  months  and  months  or  even 
years  and  years,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
the  amount  of  the  interest  to  total 
more  than  the  original  loan. 

When  we  can  get  out  of  debt  and 
develop  some  cash  savings,  we  are 
in  a  much  better  financial  position. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  person  who 
can  pay  cash  can  often  get  discounts 
and  take  advantage  of  bargains  that 
come  along.  It  is  well  known  (or 
should  be)  that  many  store  items, 
appliances,  etc.,  are  priced  to  include 
some  carrying  charges  when  you 
don't  have  to  pay  for  sixty  or  ninety 
days.  Cash  can  often  get  these  prices 
reduced. 

Careful  buying  can  save  real 
money,  but  we  don't  have  time  to  go 
into  the  whole  business  of  how  the 
smart  consumer  shops  around  for  the 
best  buys.  A  good  wife  can  save 
several  hundred  dollars  a  year.  But 
that  must  be  for  another  article. 

Does  this  mean,  however,  that  a 
Christian  should  never  borrow?  I 
think  most  of  us  would  agree  that, 
in  the  instances  cited  earlier,  there 
are  times  when  some  mode  of  trans- 
portation or  some  method  of  saving 
food  is  a  justifiable  expenditure. 

But  even  for  an  expenditure  we 
can  justify  in  good  Christian  con- 
science, we  need  to  be  eareful  how 
we  borrow  money. 

Whether  you  get  an  outright  loan 
from  a  bank  or  agree  to  pay  certain 
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installments  to  a  dealer,  you  are  us- 
ing someone  else's  money.  The  in- 
terest you  pay  is  the  "rent"  for  the 
use  of  the  money.  Like  everything 
else,  you  can  pay  high  rates  or  more 
reasonable  ones.  So,  when  shopping 
for  money,  take  time  to  shop  around 
and  get  the  best  buy. 

We  know  that  when  we  buy  any- 
thing in  small  amounts  from  a  re- 
tailer, we  pay  more  than  if  we  get 
it  from  a  wholesaler.  When  we  are 
looking  for  money,  the  bank  may  be 
considered  the  wholesaler  and  can 
usually  offer  more  favorable  rates. 

If  we  are  buying  a  car  or  some 
other  item,  always  take  time  to  check 
the  cash  price  against  the  total  pay- 
ments you  are  asked  to  make.  The 
difference  is  the  interest  or  service 
charge  you  must  pay  for  the  use  of 
the  money. 

Don't  forget  that  as  you  make  your 
payments  the  amount  of  money  you 
are  using  or  "renting"  becomes  less. 
For  instance,  if  I  borrow  $120.00 
for  a  year,  the  interest  at  six  per  cent 
for  a  year  would  be  $7.20.  How- 
ever, if  I  repay  $10.00  a  month,  by 
July  1  (assuming  that  I  took  out  the 
loan  on  January  1)  I  will  really  owe 
them  only  $60.00.  If  I  was  charged 
$7.20  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
(or  if  it  was  deducted  from  the 
amount  they  loaned  me  in  the  first 
place)  then  I  am  paying  more  than 
twelve  per  cent  on  my  balance  for 
the  second  six  months  of  the  year. 
In  fact,  for  the  last  three  months  I'll 
only  owe  them  $30.00  but  still  be 
paying  interest  on  $120.00! 


Another  thing  to  be  careful  of  is 
contracts.  If  you  put  several  ap- 
pliances (say  a  stove  and  a  refriger- 
ator) on  one  contract,  and  then  fail 
to  meet  your  payments,  you  will 
lose  all  your  appliances  even  though 
you  may  have  already  paid  enough 
to  cover  one  of  them. 

Finally 

What  can  we  say  in  summary? 
Debt,  like  fire,  is  a  real  help  when 
wisely  and  carefully  used.  But,  also 
like  fire,  if  it  gets  out  of  control  it 
can  cause  great  damage  and  unhap- 
piness. 

A  man,  woman,  or  married  couple 
worried  and  harried  by  debt  live 
their  lives  under  a  cloud  of  anxiety. 
Illness,  accident,  unemployment,  or 
other  unforeseen  change  of  circum- 
stances can  cause  a  radical  change  in 
the  best  financial  plans.  If  there  is 
some  cushion  or  reserve,  such  a 
change  need  not  be  disastrous.  If, 
however,  a  family  is  living  beyond 
its  limits,  it  can  mean  real  tragedy. 
This  is  especially  sad  where  children 
are  involved. 

It  is  more  than  a  matter  of  money. 
Marriages  are  often  wrecked  by  de- 
sertion in  the  face  of  financial  pres- 
sure. Character  is  broken  by  the 
temptation  to  steal.  Happy  homes  are 
soured  by  the  continual  nagging 
about  money. 

God  has  given  us  the  knowledge 
and  the  wisdom  to  plan  carefully 
and  wisely.  Let  us  show  him  our 
gratitude  by  using  these  gifts  of  his. 

■  ■ 


We  should  remember  that  we  are  rated  not  only  by  what  we  do  but 
also  by  what  we  don't  do. — Jack  Herbert. 
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BEAT 

OR 
GONE? 

By   Clifford  E.   Hargrove 


TWO  young  cats  left  the  Sunday 
morning  chapel  service.  The 
chaplain  was  standing  at  the  door, 
shaking  hands  with  each  worshiper 
as  he  left.  The  first  young  cat  shook 
hands  with  the  chaplain  and  said, 
"Daddy  O,  that  sermon  sure  was  a 
gasser."  The  chaplain  said,  "I  don't 
understand  what  you  are  saying." 
The  young  cat  said,  "Your  sermon 
sent  me  way  out.  I  nearly  flipped  my 
wig."  "I  still  don't  understand,"  the 
chaplain  continued.  The  other  cat 
said,  "Tell  him  about  the  bread,  Joe." 
The  first  cat  said,  "Oh,  chaplain,  the 
sermon  was  the  most,  like  I  put 
twenty  dollars  in  the  collection."  The 
chaplain  threw  back  his  head  and 
said,  "Crazy,  man,  crazy!" 

These  were  not  beatniks.  These 
were  just  crazy,  mixed-up  kids  toss- 
ing around  the  usual  popular  slang 
of  the  day.  But  in  the  skng  of  the 
day,  a  man  hasn't  arrived  until  he  is 
gone,  real  gone,  man!  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  beat  generation.  I  think 
the  future  of  the  world  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  youth  today.  The  rest  of 
us  are  beat,  man,  beat! 
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It  is  my  purpose  to  discuss  the 
manners  and  morals  as  well  as  the 
philosophy  of  the  beat  generation. 
This  group  is  best  known  as  beatniks. 
The  beatniks  are  defined  as  "that  hip, 
cool,  frantic  generation  of  new  Bo- 
hemians who  are  turning  the  Amer- 
ican scale  of  values  inside  out." 

There  is  a  difference  between  the 
young  cats  with  the  duckbilled  hair- 
do and  the  real  cool  cat  who  is  beat, 
gone,  far  out.  We  shall  attempt  to 
deal  with  only  the  beatnik  in  this 
article. 

To  the  beatnik,  a  cat  is  a  "swing- 
ing, sex  free,  footloose,  nocturnal, 
uninhibited,  nonconformist  genius  of 
the  human  race."  Anything  that  sends 
him  is  cool,  man,  cool.  When  he 
says  "crazy,"  he  means  anything 
from  mild  to  wild  that  meets  his  ap- 
proval. To  him,  "bread"  is  money. 
If  he  is  "bugged,"  he  is  unstrung, 
bothered  or  bedeviled.  If  he  "digs," 
he  understands  and  approves.  Some- 
times he  is  "far  out."  If  it  sends  him, 
he  goes.  If  he  swings  too  far  out  and 
no  one  "bugs,"  he  may  go  too  far 
and  flip  his  wig.  He  takes  a  shot  of 
dope  to  get  a  kick.  To  gig  is  to  be 
gainfully  employed.  To  get  high  is 
to  be  in  a  euphonic  state  from  drugs, 
alcohol,  esthetic  ecstasy  or  sex.  If  he 
is  "hip"  he  knows  by  experience.  If 
he  is  "not  with  it,"  he  is  nowhere. 

Much  has  been  written  of  late  of 
this  group  of  beatniks  and  as  to  their 
power  as  a  vocal  minority  in  chang- 
ing the  values  of  our  American  way 
of  life.  This  creep  from  Squareville 
will  try  to  discuss  the  so-called  basic 
attitudes  of  the  beat  generation  and 
the  Christian  answer  to  their  "search 
for  self." 


Beat  Attitudes 

The  so-called  beats  have  "disaffili- 
ated" themselves  from  the  rest  of  us 
Americans.  I  think  the  psychiatrist 
would  call  it  a  "withdrawal  syn- 
drome." They  protest  what  they  call 
the  "rat  race"  of  our  American  times. 
They  are  different  from  the  Bohemi- 
ans of  the  depression  years  in  that 
their  way  of  life  is  marked  by  abject 
and  voluntary  poverty.  The  "gig"  or 
steady  employment  is  frowned  on  by 
fellow  "beats."  Some,  or  at  least  a 
part  of  them,  will  work  long  enough 
at  a  job  to  draw  working  men's  com- 
pensation pay.  But  steady  employ- 
ment, the  "gig,"  is  a  "shock"  or  a 
fraud. 

They  rejoice  in  their  poverty.  It's 
sort  of  like  the  person  who  enjoys 
poor  health.  They  object  to  paying 
taxes.  In  fact,  most  of  them  refuse  to 
go  to  movies  because  of  the  amuse- 
ment tax.  Few  own  TVs.  Those  who 
watch  TV  turn  the  set  down  during 
the  commercials.  The  real  "hip"  en- 
joys the  jazz  music  on  FM  radio  sta- 
tions and  will  listen  for  hours  in  rapt 
attention  for  the  "beat." 

To  the  "beat,"  the  "heat"  is  the 
police.  To  be  confined  or  arrested  is 
to  be  "slammed."  The  beatnik  seems 
to  resist  organized  duly  constituted 
authority  in  all  its  forms.  In  his  book, 
The  Holy  Barbarians,  Mr.  Lawrence 
Lipton  describes  a  number  of  "beats" 
who  have  been  in  the  military  serv- 
ice. Everyone  mentioned  by  the  au- 
thor who  had  seen  military  service 
ended  up  badly.  Awols,  bad  conduct 
discharges  and  poor  soldiering  were 
the  marks  of  the  beatnik  in  the 
Army. 

Jazz  is  the  music  of  the  beatniks. 
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Not  modern  jazz  or  the  slicked  up, 
polished  versions  of  the  squares,  but 
the  real  New  Orleans  jazz  with  the 
beat.  It's  gotta  have  the  beat.  And  if 
you  haven't  got  the  beat,  you 
haven't  got  it.  The  beat  is  the  thing. 

Art  is  the  common  denominator  of 
the  crowd.  It  is  surprising  how  many 
of  the  "disaffiliated"  are  occupied  in 
creative  work.  The  current  fad  is 
poetry  and,  further,  the  wedding  of 
poetry  to  jazz.  Of  course,  the  square 
is  unable  to  dig  the  scene,  for  most 
of  the  poetry  and  much  of  the  litera- 
ture is  way  out  as  far  as  accepted 
standards  are  concerned.  Painting 
and  sculpture  are  accepted  ways  of 
finding  "self,"  and,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  beatnik,   finding  "God." 

Landlords,  employers,  politicians, 
draft  boards  and  legal  authority  are 
for  the  poor  squares  only.  Most  beat- 
niks' places  of  abode,  called  "pads," 
are  reportedly  places  such  as  lofts, 
store  buildings  and  run-down  apart- 
ments. Beatniks  consider  poverty  a 
virtue.  To  "shuck"  or  fraud  the  land- 
lord seems  to  be  the  accepted  prac- 
tice. The  fewer  personal  belongings, 
except  of  course  the  hi-fi  set,  the 
more  beat  the  place  seems  to  be. 

The  beat  attitude  toward  sex  is 
most  enlightening.  Sex  play  is  for- 
bidden and  frowned  on.  But  the 
bonds  of  holy  matrimony  are  laughed 
at.  Yet  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
loyalty  in  honoring  a  common  law 
agreement.  The  homosexual  or  sex 
pervert  is  accepted  without  question. 

Then  there  is  the  attitude  of  the 
beat  toward  that  euphoristic  state 
induced  by  the  "fix"  or  dope.  Among 
the  beat,  this  is  known  as  "God's 
medicine."    The    beatnik    seeks    not 


the  tranquilized  state  sought  after 
by  the  user  of  commercialized  tran- 
quilizers. In  marijuana,  they  look  for 
a  heightening  of  their  sense  of  aware- 
ness and  a  greater  sense  of  aliveness. 
It  is  said  that  of  all  the  euphoric, 
hypnotic  drugs,  marijuana  is  the 
mildest  and  most  conducive  to  social 
usage.  The  marijuana  party  is  a  "so- 
cial ritual."  The  "joint"  or  "weed" 
is  passed  around  the  "pad"  or  gath- 
ering place  and  shared  by  all  pres- 
ent. During  the  party,  inhibitions 
disappear,  if  the  beatnik  has  any  in- 
hibitions remaining,  and  confidences 
are  exchanged  and  personal  prob- 
lems are  shared.  Jazz  is  concen- 
trated on  with  rapt  attention.  The 
user  gets  a  "charge"  or  feels  a  "jolt" 
and  "explodes."  He  gets  in  that  state 
known  as  "cool."  He  gets  more  per- 
sonal awareness.  Other  "beats"  use 
drugs  such  as  "horse"  or  heroin  and 
even  the  old  Indian  drug,  peyote. 
With  any  of  the  above  drugs  it  is 
possible  to  get  "hooked"  or  addicted. 
But  "pot"  or  "horse"  is  taken  as  a 
pleasure  drug  and  there  is  some 
minor  pressure  being  used  by  the 
beats  and  their  like  to  get  the  use  of 
marijuana  legalized. 

The  "square"  is  pitied  by  the 
"beat."  To  the  "beat,"  a  "square"  is  a 
"conformist,"  "organization  man,  sol- 
id citizen,  anyone  who  doesn't  swing 
and  isn't  with  it."  The  square  is  also 
called  a  "creep"  or  "cornball."  The 
beatnik  would  say,  "Man,  if  you  still 
don't  dig  me,  you'll  never  be  any- 
thing but  a  square."  The  square  ac- 
cepts what  Kenneth  Rexroth  is  apt 
to  call  "the  social  lie."  This  "social 
he"  says  that  "All  society  is  organ- 
ized   in    the    interest    of    exploiting 
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classes  of  men,  and  societies  are 
governed  by  a  system  of  fraud. 
Taxes  are  a  fraud  and  the  state 
taxes  to  kill  you."  So  the  "beat"  has 
disaffiliated  himself  from  the  society 
of  capitalists,  advertisers,  law,  litera- 
ture, arts  and  music,  politics  and  re- 
ligion. 

To  me,  the  "beat's"  attitude  to- 
ward God  and  organized  religion  is 
very  revealing.  In  his  art,  or  in  jazz 
music,  in  rapt  attention,  "he  is 
searching  for  the  self  and  finding 
God."  One  "beat"  had  on  his  mirror, 
"This  is  the  face  of  God  you  see." 
Seemingly,  a  requirement  to  "make 
the  scene"  or  be  accepted  as  a 
"beat"  is  to  be  godless.  Some  of  the 
"cool  cats"  are  experimenting  with 
others  of  the  "pseudointellectual"  in 
the  fad  of  Zen  Buddhism.  But  to  the 
real  "hip-cat,"  God  is  self. 

The  American  Scale  of  Values 

Mr.  Lawrence  Lipton  says  that 
the  beats  "are  turning  the  American 
scale  of  values  inside  out."  It  might 
be  profitable  just  to  mention  some 
of  our  accepted  values.  I  think  home 
and  family  would  come,  for  many, 
first  in  the  scale  of  values.  Friends 
I  of  a  respectable  character  and  an 
upright  citizenry  are  of  value.  Law 
and  order  and  an  acceptable  stand- 
ard of  morals  under  duly  constituted 
authority  are  a  must.  Above  these 
must  be  placed  the  unalienable 
rights  of  man.  These  all  come  to  a 
nation  which  says,  "In  God  we  trust." 
And  the  scale  of  values  is  increased 
by  the  God  who  created  man.  These 
are  our  heritage. 

The  real  cool  cat  is  seeking  to  find 
"self,"  and  in  finding  "self"   thinks 


he  has  found  God.  The  Scriptures 
speak  to  the  "cat"  in  this  "beat" 
generation.  First,  that  the  entire  at- 
titude in  seeking  "self"  is  false.  For 
Jesus,  the  Greatest  Teacher,  said, 
"Do  not  be  anxious  about  your  life," 
and  ended  his  teachings  with,  "In- 
stead, seek  his  kingdom,  and  these 
things  shall  be  yours  as  well"  (Lk. 
12:22,  30).  Poverty,  the  hallmark 
of  the  current  beat  scene,  can  be  a 
fetish.  But  to  those  who  seek  "self," 
Jesus  beckons  and  says,  "If  any  man 
would  come  after  me,  let  him  deny 
himself."  Concerning  the  promiscuity 
and  the  "beat"  attitude  on  sex,  Jesus 
reminds  us  that  he  "came  not  to 
destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfill  it." 
The  moral  law  including  that  of 
chastity  is  to  be  kept.  Homes  are 
still  to  be  respected,  and  mothers 
and  fathers  are  to  be  honored.  Con- 
cerning respect  for  duly  constituted 
authority,  Jesus  speaks  to  us  and 
says,  "Render  to  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God's." 

To  the  "beat"  who  seeks  to  find 
"self,"  Jesus  says,  "He  who  loses  his 
life  for  my  sake  will  find  it."  Ac- 
cording to  Holy  Writ,  man  finds  God 
through  Jesus,  who  said,  "I  am  the 
way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life,  no 
one  comes  to  the  Father  but  by  me." 
In  seeking  God,  the  beatnik  can  find 
him  only  through  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord.  ■  ■ 

Whistler  came  home  and  found  his 
mother  scrubbing  the  kitchen  floor 
on  her  hands  and  knees. 

"Why,  Mother,"  he  exclaimed, 
"have  you  gone  off  your  rocker?" 
— Successful  Farming. 
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Somebody  Is 


By  Bert  Tippit 


EVER  been  out  hunting  or  fishing, 
when  you  know  there  isn't  even 
a  bug  around,  then  you  get  that 
sneaky  feeling  someone  is  looking 
over  your  shoulder? 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  an  unseen 
pal  started  tagging  along  with  me, 
then  he  just  jumped  right  out  in 
front  and  started  pushing  me  around. 
At  first  I  wanted  to  send  him  right 
back  to  that  pocket  of  nothingness 
where  he  came  from,  but  now  we 
have  become  real  good  friends.  Just 
in  case  he  has  been  hanging  around 
at  your  house,  too,  let  me  introduce 
you. 

My  pal  first  started  making  trouble 
one  evening  when  I  piled  into  bed 
early,  not  really  tired  but  filled  up  to 
the  brim  with  laziness.  Nodding  po- 
litely to  a  mind-stretching  book  at 
my  bedside,  I  apologized,  "Not  to- 
night; I'm  just  bushed,"  then  turned 
out  the  light  and  intended  to  go  to 
sleep.  This  invisible  guy  poked  me, 
yanked  my  hand  up  and  turned  on 
the  lamp.  Then  pushing  the  book 
into  my  other  hand,  he  scolded, 
"Your  stupidity  and  dullness  make 
me  sick.  Friend,  you're  going  to  start 
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getting  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
big  thoughts  in  the  world.  Read!" 
He  didn't  let  me  go  to  sleep  until 
almost  2  A.M. 

Now  maybe  a  psychiatrist  would 
label  me  a  schizophrenic  or  call  this 
guy  my  alter  ego  or  something.  I've 
got  my  own  theory.  My  pal  is  made 
out  of  all  the  good  resolutions  I 
vowed  I'd  keep  "someday,"  vague 
promises  I've  made,  and  sound  ad- 
vice I've  heard  but  never  heeded. 
I've  read  in  history  that  saints  were 
pestered  by  personal  devils.  Wasn't 
it  Martin  Luther  who  threw  an  ink 
bottle  at  the  devil?  Being  on  the  ex- 
act other  end  of  the  scale  from  these 
gentlemen  of  goodness — I'm  being 
badgered  by  an  angel.  (And  if  this 
angel  is  taking  time  to  bother  me,  he 
must  surely  be  ready  to  give  at- 
tention to  folks  with  more  potential 
than  I've  got.  Maybe  you?) 

My  pal  was  back  again  the  next 
day.  I've  heard  the  wise  advice, 
"Never  punish  your  child  in  anger." 
Now  while  I've  never  actually 
spanked  my  little  three-year-old,  she 
has  received  a  swat  when  she's 
aroused  her  daddy's  dander.  Well, 


Looking  over  My  Shoulder 


At  first  I  didn't  like  having  an  Unseen 
Pal  checking  up  on  me,  but  now  I 
know  he's  just  trying  to  help 


she  was  busily  watering  the  lawn 
with  the  abandon  only  a  moppet  can 
lavish  when  I  came  too  close  to  her, 
splendidly  arrayed  in  newly  pressed 
trousers,  to  call  her  for  lunch. 
S-p-1-o-s-h.  I  was  drenched. 

Just  as  I  started  to  fume,  Pal 
jumped  in  front  of  me.  "Cool  off. 
Any  guy  who  can't  protect  himself 
from  a  little  girl  isn't  much  of  a 
man."  Like  a  doctor  prescribing  for 
a  patient,  he  told  me  to  take  a 
second  breath  before  saying  any- 
thing. It  worked!  Instead  of  ranting 
and  raving,  I  simply  displayed  disap- 
pointment. Do  you  know  my  little 
honey  apologized  fourteen  times  that 
day  for  "making  Daddy  soggy." 

A  CONFIRMED  male,  I  believe 
the  source  of  all  traffic  problems 
is  women  drivers.  And  if  women 
drive  poorly  on  the  street,  have  you 
noticed  they  go  completely  berserk 
in  the  supermarket  while  piloting 
their  shopping  carts? 

My  angel  friend  tagged  along  with 
me  to  the  local  calorie  store  one  day 
when  I  went  to  pick  up  a  pound  of 
bacon.  For  a  while  I  managed  un- 


der my  own  steam,  quietly  smiling 
when  I  was  sideswiped  as  I  en- 
tered the  very  first  aisle.  Even  when 
I  sustained  a  dented  elbow  from  a 
speeding  special  hunter  at  the  in- 
tersection of  cereals  and  canned 
vegetables,  I  manfully  sneaked  away 
before  my  opinion  of  women  drivers 
became  public.  When  I  bent  over  to 
fetch  the  bacon,  though,  I  got  caught 
in  a  three-cart  collision. 

Pal  was  quick  on  the  trigger — 
thank  him.  The  feminine  principal 
in  our  smash-up  gushed,  "Oh,  I'm 
so  clumsy."  Before  I  could  agree  at 
the  top  of  my  voice,  he  whispered, 
"Be  civil.  This  gal  is  stretching  a 
slim  budget  to  feed  six  mouths.  Her 
shopping  is  more  important  than 
your  battered  pride."  I  assured  my 
foe  that  the  fault  was  all  mine:  I 
should  not  have  parked  half  way  out 
in  the  road. 

Saturday  morning,  I  thought  I  was 
outsmarting  Pal  when  I  betook  my- 
self to  the  tool  shed  for  a  bit  of 
cleaning  before  he  started  harping 
on  that,  too.  I  wasn't  even  in  the 
race!  Opening  the  door,  I  beheld 
Anderson's   shovel,    Smith's   bucket, 
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and  Harris'  ladder.  All  morning  long 
my  invisible  friend  led  me  by  the 
ear  as  I  returned  overdue  articles. 
Oh,  his  timing  was  perfect.  I  got 
across  the  street  just  in  time  to  find 
Anderson  building  a  trellis,  so  I 
helped  him.  I  got  to  Smith's  just  as 
he  was  putting  up  screens,  so  I 
helped  him.  Good  ole  Harris;  he  was 
drinking  coffee,  so  I  helped  him. 

Pal  is  costing  me  a  bit  of  money. 
That  night  I  sat  down  with  pen 
and  checks  to  dole  out  my  meager 
treasure  to  the  butcher,  the  baker, 
the  candlestick  maker.  It  was  when 
I  thought  I  was  through  that  Pal 
attacked,  "And  what  about  Lakeside 
Church?"  Now  surely  Pal  knew  all 
the  wealthy  people  in  our  neighbor- 
hood church,  but  just  in  case  he 
didn't,  I  named  them  for  him.  While 
I  completed  the  roll  and  listed  ten 
excellent  reasons  why  my  pledge 
could  wait  another  month,  he  had 
my  checkbook  and  was  writing. 


Oh,  I've  managed  to  ball  things  up 
pretty  badly  in  the  past  several 
decades  while  Pal  has  kept  quiet.  I 
estimate  it  will  take  him  about 
three  centuries  now  to  straighten 
things  up  to  the  point  that  it  will 
make  any  recognizable  difference 
and  about  twice  that  long  to  turn  me 
into  a  decent  human  being.  Oh  my, 
but  am  I  glad  he  finally  spoke  up! 
While  the  salvage  job  is  just  about 
impossible,  at  least  I'm  enjoying  liv- 
ing with  myself  a  little  more. 

He's  got  some  funny  hiding  places, 
so  you  too  will  probably  run  into 
him.  Maybe  he  is  lurking  for  you  in 
the  promise  you  made  last  spring 
about  building  the  children  a  slide. 
Maybe  he  is  waiting  for  you  on  page 
forty-seven  of  the  book  you  haven't 
got  around  to  reading.  Maybe  he 
has  set  a  trap  for  you  at  P.T.A.  Take 
it  from  me,  when  he  starts  kibitzing, 
you'll  do  yourself  a  favor  by  giving 
him  an  ear.  ■  ■ 


"From  now  on,  I  don't  want  to  hear  how  I  never  go  anywhere  with  you, 
anymore!" 
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Self-pity  is  an  illness,  to©   ... 


M  the  Express — the  local 


By   Dennard   Owen 


ONE  of  today's  biggest  problems," 
commented  Uncle  Homer  try- 
ing to  put  a  crease  in  his  battered  old 
hat,  "is  the  strange-but-true  fact  that 
few  people  will  admit  their  faults." 

I  glanced  at  him  with  the  rueful 
knowledge  there  was  more. 

"You  take  me,  for  instance.  I'd  be 
more  than  glad  to  admit  mine — that 
is,  if  I  had  any." 

Keeping  a  straight  face,  especially 
when  exposed  to  Uncle  Homer's 
twinkle,  isn't  easy.  I  slid  across  the 
porch  and  let  my  feet  dangle.  "What 
about  Ring-tail?" 

His  fingers  stroked  the  ears  of  the 
big  dog  dozing  in  the  afternoon  sun. 
"Ring-tail  thinks  all  his  faults  are 
fleas — and  he  may  be  right.  Yep, 
this  dog  has  horse  sense.  Wouldn't 
be  a  squeezer  for  the  world." 

Throwing  caution  to  the  winds,  I 
"sked,  "What's  a  squeezer?" 

"I  had  a  feeling  you'd  ask  that," 
he  said  with  his  familiar  dead-pan 
expression.  "A  squeezer  rushes 
around  trying  to  be  everywhere  at 
once,  strangles  every  minute  out  of 
every  day  to  fill  it  up  with  details 
that  wouldn't  have  been  important  if 


he  hadn't  been  a  squeezer  in  the  first 
place.  No,  sir!  Not  ole  Ring-tail 
Tooter  here!" 

The  answer  was  typical  of  Uncle 
Homer.  Even  now,  I  have  trouble 
trying  to  adjust  to  the  off-beat  twist- 
ing of  his  conversation;  and  though 
Aunt  Aggie  says  she  is  immune  to 
his  changeable  palaver,  I  often  had 
the  impression  she  was  as  confused 
as  I  was. 

"Look,  boy,"  he  began  shortly  af- 
ter my  arrival  for  the  summer.  "Peo- 
ple are  going  to  feel  sorry  for  you 
because  of  that  wheelchair,  but 
you'll  have  to  make  'em  like  you." 

"Fat  chance,"  I  snorted. 

"Whoa,  now!  Loosen  up  that 
think-box!"  The  wrinkles  in  his 
weather-beaten  face  tried  to  rear- 
range themselves.  "There  ain't  no 
pill  for  it — doctors  can't  touch  it — 
you're  the  one  that  has  the  say-so." 

"Sure,"  I  agreed  sarcastically.  "I'm 
another  Fred  Astaire." 

"That's  right,  boy!  Be  it  inside!" 

For  a  fraction  of  a  second  I  saw 
the  hint  of  a  light.  "Are  we  both 
talking  about  me?" 

"Your  frame  of  mind!  You  do  it! 
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It's  yours!  But  if  I  was  you,  I'd  shore 
think  about  it." 

That  was  the  beginning  of  Uncle 
Homer's  mental  therapy,  and  at  that 
point,  I  would  have  been  the  last 
one  to  admit  I  needed  it.  Self-pity  is 
an  illness  all  its  own — and  I  had  it. 

AFTER  losing  the  main  event  to 
muscular  dystrophy,  I  wanted 
to  hide — mostly  from  myself.  Noth- 
ing seemed  important — my  chin 
drooped  like  a  weeping  willow — and 
I  couldn't  see  myself  as  others  so 
plainly  did.  Firmly  convinced  that 
nobody  cared,  I  was  hardly  pre- 
pared for  Uncle  Homer. 

"Look  at  me!"  he  thundered  one 
afternoon  after  I'd  rolled  my  chair 
onto  the  porch.  "I'm  ugly  as  a  bar  of 
soap — my  eyes  squint  up  and  I  talk 
like  the  rattle  in  our  cellar  door!  I'm 
not  too  sure  about  the  things  I  ain't 
— but  I  shore  know  what  I  am!" 

I  couldn't  help  but  grin  at  the  seri- 
ous jut  of  his  chin  and  the  misplaced 
twinkle  in  his  left  eye.  It  took  a 
moment  for  the  smoke  of  the  impact 
to  clear,  but  then  I  saw  it — he  had 
learned  to  laugh  at  himself! 

That  was  the  beginning  of  how  I 
learned  the  secret  of  a  sense  of  hu- 
mor. It  came  slowly  but  the  magic 
began  to  spread;  especially,  when  I 
followed  Uncle  Homer's  lead  of 
laughing  at  myself.  It  wasn't  too  long 
l>efore  I  faced  the  odd  fact  that  my 
frame  of  mind  refused  to  operate 
properly  without  a  sense  of  humor — 
and  I  began  with  me  as  a  target. 

After  a  couple  of  weeks  of  trading 
jibes  with  Uncle  Homer  (he  called 
it  "thinking  therapy"),  I  could  tell 
him  with  unforced  composure,  "I'm 
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not  really  stupid — I  just  look  like  it." 
He  would  put  on  his  serious  face, 
wriggle  his  Adam's  apple  and  come 
back  with  something  that  sounded 
like,  "Can't  hardly  tell  the  difference, 
can   yar 

It  was  a  happy  way  of  smoothing 
out  the  wrinkles  and  blowing  the 
cobwebs  from  my  little  mind  (I 
made  myself  a  promise  to  use  a 
broom  on  that  place  sometime).  At 
first,  the  wheels  in  my  head  were  too 
rusty  to  do  much  turning  and  I  didn't 
help  the  process  any  by  being  stub- 
born; but  Uncle  Homer  kept  chip- 
ping away  with  more  stubbornness 
than  my  own. 

"You've  got  three  sides,  boy — phy- 
sical, mental  and  spiritual.  Forget 
the  physical,  let  the  Lord  help  you 
with  the  spiritual — let's  concentrate 
on  the  mental." 

So  that's  what  he  meant  by  me 
being  Fred  Astaire — inside!  I  could 
be  anybody.  With  a  little  help  I 
might  even  become — me!  Making 
the  decision  wasn't  the  giant  step. 
The  important  thing  was  the  realiza- 
tion that  I  still  retained  the  privilege 
of  making  a  choice.  I  shudder  to 
think  I  might  never  have  seen  it  if 
Uncle  Homer  hadn't  kept  at  the 
task  of  untangling  the  coils  of  self- 
pity.  But  there  it  was. 

AND  then  came  the  day  when  he 
came  up  with  the  piece  de  re- 
sistance of  his  thinking.  One  night 
after  supper  we  were  watching  Ring- 
tail chase  fleas  across  his  backbone. 
Aunt  Aggie  was  snapping  fresh 
beans  from  the  garden. 

"Reminds  me  of  what  they  say 
about  blind  people."  He  threw  out 


"Let's  see,  now.  .  .  .  Seven  pounds  and 
six  ounces  at  three  dollars  per  ounce. 


the  bait  expectantly  in  a  slow  drawl. 

I  snapped  it  up.  "What  do  they 
say  about  blind  people?" 

"About  Mother  Nature  and  the 
five  senses — how  she  compensates 
for  the  loss  of  one  by  making  the 
other  four  doubly  acute." 

One  of  my  operating  brain  cells 
began  to  quiver  with  a  strange 
thought. 

Uncle  Homer  had  his  eyes  closed 
and  continued  without  opening 
them.  "Maybe — just  maybe — she 
might  do  a  bit  of  compensating  in 
cases  like  yours." 

The  crickets  sounded  unusually 
loud. 

"She's  not  very  good  at  playing 
by  the  rules."  My  voice  held  a  trace 
of  the  old  bitterness. 


He  threw  his  face  out  of  propor- 
tion and  opened  a  baleful  eye. 
"Maybe  both  of  you  don't  use  the 
same  set  of  rules." 

I  took  a  deep  breath  and  thought 
about  it.  In  fact,  I'm  still  thinking 
about  it. 

By  the  end  of  the  summer  I  could 
feel  the  difference,  and  as  Uncle 
Homer  put  it — I  was  "slowing  down 
enough  to  smell  the  honeysuckle 
along  the  way."  First,  I  had  learned 
the  secret  of  a  growing  frame  of 
mind  is  humor — second,  the  key  to 
a  sense  of  humor  is  the  ability  to 
laugh  at  one's  self — and  third,  my 
opinion  is  not  always  the  one  that 
carries  the  most  weight. 

Today,  the  amazing  thing  is  why 
I  didn't  choke  myself  on  all  that 
accumulated  self-pity.  But  no  more! 
Whatever  tomorrow  brings,  I 
doubt  if  I  curl  up  like  a  wilted  cab- 
bage; and  if  Mother  Nature  needs  a 
little  help  with  her  compensating — 
then  I'll  help.  Thanks  to  a  wise 
uncle,  I  have  learned  the  difference 
between  a  physical  handicap  and  a 
mental  one.  I'm  not  so  bad  off,  after 
all. 

I  don't  know  how  he  meant  it  but 
I  took  it  as  a  compliment  when  my 
brother  remarked  recently,  "It's  get- 
ting to  the  point  where  you  actually 
think  like  Uncle  Homer." 

"Maybe  it  would  help  if  I  had 
good  sense — although  it  probably 
wouldn't  be  any  better,"  I  answered 
honestly. 

But  I  still  have  one  unanswered 
question:  How  do  you  make  a 
twinkle  in  your  left  eye?  ■  ■ 

Good  luck   usually  comes   disguised    as 
work. — Jack    Herbert. 
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A  FREE 
SUNDAY 


MORNING 


By  Charlotte  and  Dan  Ross 


THOMAS  RADCLIFFE  stared 
thoughtfully  into  the  mirror  of 
the  master  bedroom-bathroom  as  he 
carefully  knotted  the  silver-flecked 
blue  tie.  He'd  selected  it  because 
Mary  had  so  often  remarked  with  her 
proud  wifely  smile  that  "it  brings 
out  the  deep  blue  of  your  eyes."  And 
so  he'd  sentimentally  chosen  this  tie 
knowing  that  his  wife  had  little  to  be 
proud  of  or  smile  about  now. 

Still,  smile  she  had,  when  he  came 
home  last  Wednesday  afternoon. 
Mary  and  the  children  had  met  him 
at  the  front  door.  She  wasn't  able  to 
keep  back  the  gentle  tears  from  her 
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eyes  but  she  had  hugged  him  to  her 
and  kissed  him  many  times  on  both 
cheeks. 

Then  Robert,  the  older  of  his  two 
children,  had  gravely  taken  his  hand 
and  with  the  sober  smile  of  a  sternly 
understanding  eighteen  years  had 
said:  "Glad  to  have  you  home  again, 
Dad." 

Perhaps  his  most  difficult  moment 
had  been  when  Teresa,  his  seven- 
teen-year-old daughter,  a  lovely  doll- 
like replica  of  her  mother,  had 
hugged  herself  against  him  and 
sobbed:  "Oh,  Dad!  Dad!" 

He'd  looked  down  at  the  head  of 


In  an  age  of  careless  morality,  what  should  church  leaders 
do  about  the  pressures  to  conform? 


radiant  brown  curls  nestled  to  him 
and  murmured  any  comforting  words 
that  came  to  him.  Knowing  that  they 
were  meaningless  platitudes,  yet 
he  was  forced  to  resort  to  them  in  his 
desperation.  His  shame! 

After  a  few  minutes  he'd  hurried 
up  to  the  master  bedroom  that  had 
become  his  retreat  since  his  return. 
He'd  even  had  most  of  his  meals 
there,  not  wanting  to  face  the  serv- 
ants. Maiy  had  stayed  with  him  long 
hours  and  they'd  had  comforting 
talks.  Talks  of  the  sort  they  hadn't 
found  time  for  in  years.  And  the 
youngsters,  still  a  bit  fearful  and 
careful  of  what  they  said,  dropped  in 
from  time  to  time. 

"Not  feeling  too  well,"  he'd  ex- 
cused himself  to  them  with  a  thin 
smile.  Knowing  that  they  knew  his 
illness  was  spiritual  rather  than  phys- 
ical. There  had  been  a  lot  of  phone 
calls  from  friends,  family,  and  busi- 
ness associates. 

The  tone  of  the  calls  followed 
familiar  lines.  "You  have  our  sym- 
pathy, Tom!"  "The  government  made 
a  martyr  of  you  fellows — everyone 
realizes  that!"  "Don't  feel  you  have 
done  anything  wrong — no  one  else 
thinks  you  have."  "We're  waiting 
to  see  you  down  at  the  club  again, 
Tom!" 

All  well  meant,  but  still  without 
any  real  meaning.  For  he  had  been 
rebuked  by  a  judge  and  condemned 
by  the  courts  to  spend  thirty  days  in 
jail.  He  had  been  proved  a  criminal 
offender  and  had  served  time  for 
it.    Nothing    could    change    that    or 


remove  it  from  the  record  of  his  life. 

Even  yesterday  afternoon  when 
the  vice-president  of  the  great  in- 
dustrial firm  in  whose  service  he  had 
committed  his  crime  had  called  on 
him  for  a  half-hour,  he'd  felt  his 
new  guilt  and  the  sense  of  hopeless- 
ness and  hypocrisy  the  future  held 
for  him. 

White-haired  and  dignified,  Ray- 
mond had  attempted  a  bluff  good- 
natured  manner  that  didn't  seem 
quite  suitable.  He'd  promised:  "The 
company  understands  that  you  had 
no  choice  but  to  act  as  you  did. 
There  was  pressure  on  you  from  the 
other  firms.  You  had  no  choice  but 
to  go  along." 

He  had  sighed:  "I'd  like  to  think 
that.  But  I'm  afraid  we  must  face  it, 
I  still  had  the  choice  to  act  as  an 
individual." 

Raymond  puffed  on  his  cigar: 
"These  are  poor  days  for  the  rugged 
individualist,  Tom.  We  absolve  you 
of  all  blame.  This  thing  is  going  on 
all  the  time  in  other  companies,  other 
lines  of  business.  You  fellows  just 
happened  to  be  singled  out.  It  was 
too  bad.  But  it's  over.  I  say  forget 
it  and  go  on  as  if  it  had  never  hap- 
pened." 

He'd  shaken  hands  with  Raymond 
and  thanked  him  for  his  support 
and  the  old  man  had  gone.  For  a 
long  time  he'd  sat  in  the  silence  of 
the  great  master  bedroom  and 
thought  about  it.  And  knew  the  bitter 
truth  that  he  could  not  forget  it  and 
would  not  be  able  to  go  on  as  if  it 
had  not  happened. 
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THE  newspapers  had  called  them 
the  "Unfortunate  Fourteen."  Ex- 
ecutive heads  of  some  of  the  largest 
and  most  influential  firms  in  the 
country  who  had  joined  together  in 
dishonest  practices  that  had  filched 
the  pockets  of  the  public  for  millions. 
These  "honest"  leaders  in  business 
who  had  resorted  to  these  practices 
not  for  their  own  gain  but  for  their 
firms'  sakes! 

He  pressed  his  hands  and  thought 
bitterly,  why  should  they  be  so 
shocked?  After  all,  this  was  an  age  of 
careless  morality.  And  who  could 
say  he  had  not  been  part  of  it?  He'd 
joked  cynically  about  the  indict- 
ments for  perjury  against  the  quiz 
contestants.  Talked  in  a  superior  way 
to  the  youngsters  when  their  disc 
jockey  heroes  had  turned  out  to  be  in 
on  pay-offs  by  the  record  companies. 
He'd  even  been  part  of  a  committee 
that  had  exposed  serious  housing 
violations  by  slum  landlords.  And 
he'd  read  of  crooked  unions,  rigged 
civic  supplier  bids,  college  sport 
scandals,  and  other  accepted  breaks 
with  morality. 

But  he'd  been  aloof  and  above  all 
this.  A  good  father  and  family  man, 
a  respected  church  worker,  and  a 
leader  in  the  business  community. 
He  had  been  shocked  and  repelled 
by  the  letdown  in  morals  he'd  closed 
his  eyes  to  every  day,  certain  that 
he  could  not  be  drawn  into  the 
scummy  waters. 

And  yet  it  had  happened!  In  his 
strength  had  been  hidden  his  weak- 
ness. His  pride  and  loyalty  to  the 
firm.  A  false  allegiance  that  he  had 
eventually  placed  above  his  responsi- 
bility to  his  family,  his  honor,  and, 


why    not    just    admit   it — his    God! 

The  national  environment  had 
won.  He  had  become  part  of  this 
untidy  mess.  And  since  he  had  risen 
high,  his  fall  from  grace  was  all  the 
more  disastrous.  At  the  trial  his  law- 
yer had  insisted:  "You  can't  do  this 
to  my  client.  Mr.  Radcliffe  is  a  pillar 
of  his  community,  a  leader  in  our 
church.  The  chairman  of  the  men's 
brotherhood!" 

His  head  drooped  in  shame  as  his 
lawyer  had  repeated  it  on  several 
occasions.  He'd  asked  him  not  to  do 
it,  but  there  had  been  no  arguing 
the  shaken  legal  representative  of 
the  company  out  of  it.  Of  course,  it 
hadn't  helped.  He  was  glad  of  that. 
He'd  wanted  to  take  his  punishment 
with  the  scant  honor  left  him. 

He'd  actually  been  surprised  at 
Mr.  Maxwell's  call  the  day  he  came 
home.  The  familiar  nasal  voice  of  his 
pastor  had  crackled  on  the  phone: 
"I'm  glad  you've  finished  with  it, 
Tom.  We'll  look  for  you  Sunday 
morning.  And  one  thing  you  should 
know.  The  men's  brotherhood  want 
you  to  stay  on  as   chairman." 

It  had  brought  the  first  rush  of 
hope  to  him.  The  first  real  feeling 
that  he  might  survive  this  nightmare 
somehow  and  live  decently  again. 
But  he'd  demurred  with:  "I  hardly 
think  that  is  wise.  There'd  be  criti- 
cism I'm  sure." 

"Think  about  it,  Tom,"  Mr.  Max- 
well had  suggested.  "After  all,  you 
have  paid  bitterly  for  your  error. 
And  I,  for  one,  have  not  lost  the 
slightest  respect  for  your  basic  in- 
tegrity." 

He'd  told  Mary  about  it  after- 
ward: "It  gives  me  a  little  founda- 
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tion  to  build  on  again,"  he'd  said. 

She'd  patted  his  hand  with:  "I 
knew  Mr.  Maxwell  wouldn't  let  us 
down." 

And  now  it  was  Sunday  morning 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  family 
would  be  on  their  way  to  church. 
And  he  would  be  expected  to  attend 
a  special  meeting  of  the  men's 
brotherhood  in  the  church  hall  after- 
ward, a  meeting  at  which  they 
would  officially  announce  their  wish 
for  him  to  continue  as  their  leader 
and  express  their  confidence  in  him 
as  an  individual. 

They  had  even  invited  Mary  and 
the  children  to  be  there  to  witness 
his  absolution  in  the  eyes  of  his 
friends  and  neighbors.  No  doubt  the 
press  would  pick  it  up  and  the  story 
would  certainly  do  him  some  good 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  But  would 
it  change  his  opinion  of  himself? 

He  stared  into  the  mirror  at  the 
neatly  knotted  tie  and  the  distinc- 
tive dark  suit  in  which  he'd  dressed 
for  the  occasion.  He  looked  at  the 
image  of  his  own  pleasant,  strong 
face.  The  deep-set  blue  eyes,  the  de- 
termined chin  and  the  broad  intelli- 
gent forehead,  crowned  by  dark  curly 
hair,  with  a  few  streaks  of  gray  at 
the  temples.  It  was  the  face  of  an 
earnest,  dependable  middle-aged 
community  leader.  And  it  was  a  fake 
mask — a  mask  of  respectability  that 
hid  his  inner  weakness  and  confu- 
sion. 

Somehow  he  had  lost  the  way. 
Now  he  stumbled  in  the  jungle  of 
loose  morality  with  the  rest.  Patch 
up  and  start  again  and  if  he  made 
compromises  or  fell  into  new  faults 
no  one  would  be  quite  as  surprised. 


But  he  must  make  the  gestures  to 
prove  that  it  had  never  happened, 
even  if  no  one  really  believed  it, 
least  of  all  himself.  That  was  why 
attending  church  this  morning  was  so 
important.  And  the  testimony  of  his 
friends  at  the  men's  meeting. 

After  that  he  could  begin  to  face 
the  children  and  the  servants.  He 
would  not  feel  that  Mary's  smile, 
though  understanding  and  sympa- 
thetic, lacked  any  confidence  or  hope. 
"Pray  God,  she'll  be  able  to  believe 
in  me  again."  It  was  a  prayer  as  well 
as  a  thought. 

"We're  waiting,  dear!"  It  was 
Mary  calling  from  downstairs. 

HE  turned  from  the  mirror  and, 
bracing  himself  to  face  the  or- 
deal of  the  morning,  started  down  to 
them.  They  were  waiting  at  the  foot 
of  the  wide  stairway  and  he  hesitated 
on  the  last  step  studying  them. 

Smiling  wryly  he  said:  "Nice  to 
attend  service  with  the  family  again. 
I  take  it,  I'm  invited?" 

Young  Teresa,  prim  and  unusually 
ladylike  in  her  spring  hat  and  suit, 
managed  a  smile  in  return:  "We  took 
a  vote,"  she  said.  "You're  in." 

Tom  chuckled.  "Comforting 
news." 

Mary  came  forward  with  his  Hom- 
burg  and  Robert  helped  him  into  his 
black  topcoat.  He  gave  them  a  final 
appraising  glance.  Mary,  chin  up  and 
determined  to  stand  by  him  but 
with  shame  plainly  evident  in  her 
face;  Robert,  solemn  and  with  eyes 
nervously  evading  his;  Teresa,  with 
mock  bravery  and  a  smile  that  might 
all  too  readily  turn  to  tears. 

"Well,  let's  start,"  he  said.   "You 
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drive  the  car  this  time,  Robert." 
He  knew  this  was  an  honor  that 
the  boy  appreciated  and  he  hoped 
it  might  make  him  feel  better.  On 
the  sunny  morning  drive  through  the 
quiet  streets,  he  sat  back  and  re- 
laxed in  silence.  The  others  kept  up 
the  sham  of  light  conversation  even 
though  their  thoughts  were  far  away. 
And  he  knew  one  thing.  It  was 
good  to  be  free  again.  The  four  Sun- 
days when  he'd  attended  church 
with  the  other  unfortunates  in  the 
prison  chapel  had  been  quite  differ- 
ent in  atmosphere  from  this  Sunday 
morning.  How  much  we  take  for 
granted,  he  thought.  How  easily  and 
quickly  it  can  all  be  torn  from  us. 

And  he  worried  about  the  future 
of  his  family.  How  would  the  shock 
of  his  fall  from  morality  affect  them? 
He'd  always  been  proud  of  their 
fine  life  together.  Mary  had  been  a 


faithful  wife  in  a  social  set  where 
this  was  by  no  means  taken  for 
granted.  She'd  been  a  kind  and  un- 
derstanding mother.  Robert  had  been 
a  son  without  reproach;  when  some 
of  his  classmates  had  been  involved 
in  an  examination  scandal,  he'd  been 
found  clean  of  cheating. 

And  Teresa  had  always  been 
careful  in  her  friends  and  actions. 
He'd  been  shocked  when  one  of  her 
schoolmates,  a  daughter  of  a  busi- 
ness associate  of  his,  had  gotten  her- 
self in  trouble.  And  he'd  been  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  Teresa  would 
never  bring  this  sort  of  disgrace  to 
them. 

But  what  now?  Now  that  the 
father  they  had  looked  up  to  and 
respected  had  let  them  down?  Could 
he  expect  anything  from  them  any- 
more? What  might  either  Teresa  or 
Bob  do  in  their  bitterness?  He  was 
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sure  of  Mary  but  terrified  at  what 
his  proved  weakness  might  do  to 
his  children. 

He  had  lost  his  good  influence 
over  them.  Thrown  it  away  in  a 
thoughtless  decision.  And  it  was  not 
a  thing  you  could  reach  out  and  find 
again;  it  was  a  transitory  thing  like 
a  moment  of  lost  laughter,  a  long 
past  interlude  of  supreme  happiness, 
a  realization  of  faith.  And  it  was  his 
no  more.  Gone  with  his  lost  honor. 
He  silently  prayed  for  his  betrayed 
son  and  daughter. 

He  barely  noticed  the  smiles  of 
greeting  and  handshakes  as  he  en- 
tered die  church.  He  knew  that  he 
did  not  merit  them  but  was  thankful 
for  the  sake  of  Mary  and  the  kids. 
The  service  gave  him  a  feeling  of 
comfort.  And  his  attention  was 
caught  by  a  sentence  in  Mr.  Max- 
well's sermon. 

The  old  man  quoted:  'Therefore 
all  things  whatsoever  you  would 
that  men  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so 
to  them:  for  this  is  the  law  and  the 
prophets." 

It  was  as  simple  as  that!  And  yet 
he'd  forgotten  it  Now  he  remem- 
bered the  phrase  from  his  childhood 
days  in  Sunday  school.  Why  was  it 
as  you  grew  older  you  forgot  the 
simple  things  and  became  proficient 
in  involved  ambiguities  that  meant 
nothing? 

The  service  ended  and  they  filed 
into  the  church  hall.  He  took  a  chair 
at  the  rear  of  the  room  with  Mary 
and  the  children.  Mr.  Maxwell  made 
a  few  introductory  remarks  and  the 
meeting  began.  The  man  who  had 
acted  as  chairman  during  his  ab- 
sence spoke  and  paid  tribute  to  the 


many  things  Tom  had  done  for  the 
group  and  asked  him  on  behalf  of 
the  membership  to  continue  in  his 
post. 

There  was  a  sudden  quiet  in  the 
high-ceilinged  hall  as  the  gathering 
waited  for  Tom's  answer.  Slowly  he 
got  to  his  feet  and  made  his  way  to 
the  front  of  the  room.  Nodding  first 
to  Mr.  Maxwell,  he  turned  to  the 
men  who  had  voiced  their  faith  in 
him. 

He  spoke  in  a  quiet,  but  clear, 
voice.  "First,"  he  said,  "let  me  thank 
you.  You  have  been  charitable  and 
that  is  a  good  thing.  I  want  to  ac- 
cept your  offer.  It  almost  restores 
my  pride.  But  we  mustn't  confuse 
charity  with  good  judgment.  I  un- 
derstand now  that  I  have  important 
things  to  learn,  and  I  can  do  it  bet- 
ter as  a  member  than  as  a  leader. 
So  you  understand  why  I  must  re- 
fuse." 

Head  slightly  bowed  he  walked 
back  to  his  seat.  As  he  went  down 
the  long  aisle  the  room  filled  with 
applause  that  lasted  long  after  he 
joined  his  family.  As  he  looked  into 
Mary's  eyes  he  saw  there  was  no 
longer  any  shame  in  them.  And  on 
the  faces  of  Teresa  and  Robert  were 
the  first  truly  proud  smiles  he'd  seen 
since  his  return. 

He  sat  beside  his  wife  and  her 
hand  found  his  and  gave  it  a  tender 
squeeze.  At  last  he  felt  they  were  a 
real  family  again.  ■  ■ 

DON'T  WORRY 

If  you  must  worry,  don't  worry  out 
loud.  It  wastes  the  time  of  others  as 
well  as  your  own. — Arnold  H.  Glasow 
in  Quote. 
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By  Ward  L.  Kaiser 


One 

World- 
One 
Community 


THE  Olympic  games  were  on, 
and  everybody's  hopes  were  fly- 
ing high.  Runners  in  the  relay  held 
at  the  ready;  then  suddenly  the 
starter's  signal  split  the  silence. 
Every  lead  man  burst  forward. 

Suddenly  something  serious  hap- 
pened. The  French  team's  number  2 
runner  (if  memory  serves  me  clear- 
ly) fumbled  the  baton  for  a  moment, 
then  lost  it.  By  the  time  he  could 
grab  it,  one  thing  was  clear:  his  team 
Tiad  lost.  There  on  the  grass  a  grown 
man,  an  athlete,  lay  down  and  cried. 

Like  a  baby?  Maybe. 


But  maybe  not.  Maybe  like  a 
grown  man  who  knows  that  what- 
ever he  does  will  affect  the  lives  of 
others.  Think  about  it  for  a  moment, 
and  you  see  that  one  runner's  goof 
spoiled  things  for  a  lot  of  people.  In- 
cluding the  number  1  runner,  who 
had  run  his  heart  out  in  vain.  In- 
cluding the  runners  who  were  after 
him,  who  had  trained  for  months  but 
never  got  a  chance  to  run.  Including 
forty  million  Frenchmen,  waiting, 
hoping,  longing,  maybe  even  praying 
for  a  victory  that  would  restore  some 
of  their  nation's  lost  prestige. 


Mr.  Kaiser  is  editor  and  director  of  the  Youth  Department,  Com- 
mission on  Missionary  Education,  National  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 
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One  World  Is  Here 

Life  is  like  that.  We  live  in  one 
world,  and  what  one  person  does  is 
bound  to  affect  the  lives  of  others. 
Whatever  happens  anywhere  mat- 
ters everywhere. 

Increasingly,  leaders  of  world 
thought  are  sensing  this  essential 
unity.  World  historian  Arnold  Toyn- 
bee,  in  his  excellent  book,  Civiliza- 
tion on  Trial,  says,  "Since  about  A.D. 
1500  .  .  .  mankind  has  been  gathered 
into  a  single  world-wide  society." 
Surprising,  isn't  it,  to  find  the  ori- 
gins of  our  present  world  unity  so 
far  back?  Brock  Chisholm,  the  social 
psychiatrist,  says,  "Any  attack  upon 
anybody  in  the  world  now,  any  at- 
tack upon  an  individual  or  a  nation, 
is  an  attack  upon  the  human  race 
itself  and  just  as  much  an  attack 
upon  ourselves  as  it  is  on  our  po- 
tential or  real  enemies.  There  is  no 
longer  any  way  of  providing  selec- 
tive enemies." 

Even  if  thinkers  weren't  saying 
such  things,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
figure  them  out  for  ourselves.  A 
child  in  Algeria  or  Angola  or  Laos 
cries  when  his  parents  are  shot  down; 
within  twenty-four  hours  that  child's 
picture  can  be  on  TV  screens  all 
across  America,  and  by  nightfall  his 
faraway  cries  can  disturb  our  sleep. 
One  world!  Technology  is  making 
it  that. 

Travel,  similarly,  points  to  the 
growing  openness  of  the  world.  The 
military  advertises  itself  as  a  way  to 
see  the  world.  And,  no  matter  what 
happens  to  military  dependents, 
some  eighty-five  families  leave  the 
U.S.  every  day  to  live  abroad.  For 
millions,  therefore,  the  world  is  one; 


their    horizons    are   wider   than   the 
lands  over  which  Old  Glory  flies. 

Because  of  all  this,  a  world  pat- 
tern of  culture  is  emerging.  A  study 
of  youth  goals  and  values  all  over  the 
world,  done  under  the  auspices  of 
the  World  Council  of  Christian  Edu- 
cation, points  to  greater  similarities 
than  most  of  us  have  dreamed  of. 
Harrison  Salisbury  of  the  New  York 
Times,  writing  from  Soviet  Russia, 
points  out  that  large  numbers  of 
young  people  there  are  more  inter- 
ested in  learning  the  twist  than  in 
orbiting  the  earth.  Looking  through 
an  African  popular  magazine  recent- 
ly, we  were  impressed  with  how  sim- 
ilar it  was  to  Look  or  Life.  Especial- 
ly in  its  appeal  to  people  to  get  the 
symbols  of  status — jewelry,  the  latest 
model  refrigerator,  a  prestige  car. 
For  better  or  worse,  what  was  once 
thought  to  be  an  American-material- 
ist way  of  life  is  being  exported 
round  the  world. 

One  World  Community   Is   Needed 

All  this  is  good,  but  is  it  good 
enough?  We  live  in  what  has  become 
one  world,  but  does  it  not  now  need 
to  be  made  into  one  community? 

Pearl  Buck  tells  the  story  of  a 
little  girl  who  was  annoying  her 
mother,  and  who  was  therefore  giv- 
en a  large  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pen- 
cil and  told  to  draw  something.  After 
a  while  the  mother  noticed  that 
Mary  hadn't  made  a  mark  on  the 
paper,  and  asked  why.  Mary's  an- 
swer was,  "I  want  to  draw  some- 
thing big,  and  first  I've  got  to  think 
big." 

Isn't  that  our  problem,  too?  Our 
present    situation    is    forcing    us    to 
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"draw  big" — to  plan  on  a  global 
scale  for  peace,  prosperity,  and  right- 
eousness— but  we  haven't  yet  learned 
to  "think  big."  Like  Nero  who  sup- 
posedly fiddled  while  Rome  burned, 
too  many  of  us  are  satisfied  with 
playing  pool  or  watching  TV  or  just 
'Trilling  time"  when  we  might  be  en- 
larging our  horizons,  grappling  with 
life's  big  questions,  or  adding  even 
a  little  to  the  sum  total  of  unity 
and  understanding  in  the  world. 

Without  true  community,  this 
world  is  just  a  tinderbox  in  which  the 
selfish  pride  or  the  error  in  judgment 
or  the  petty  squabbles  of  some — per- 
haps people  we've  never  even  heard 
about — can  lead  to  mass  destruction 
that  could  cut  off  all  our  lives.  But 
with  community,  what  we  now  have 
— a  "just  endurable  peace" — be- 
comes a  truly  "just  and  durable 
peace." 

Can  we  reach  that  beckoning  goal? 
It's  not  a  question  of  can — it's  a  mat- 
ter of  must.  Some  developments  are 
encouraging. 

Lester  Pearson,  the  former  Canadi- 
an Secretary  of  State  for  External 
Affairs  and  delegate  to  the  UN, 
points  out  in  Perspectives  on  Peace, 
1910-1960,  that  modern  media  of 
mass  communication  bring  a  new  di- 
mension into  world  diplomacy:  the 
persuasive  force  of  public  opinion. 
And  Salvador  de  Madariaga,  a 
Spanish  refugee  diplomat,  writing  in 
the  same  volume,  says,  "Public  opin- 
ion is  far  more  awake  nowadays. 
Even  in  backward  nations.  It  may 
not  always  be  enlightened;  but  it  is 
alive  to  the  issues.  And,  what  is 
even  more  to  the  point,  it  is  alive 
not  merely  to  issues  directly  concern- 


ing the  nation,  but  to  all  issues 
abroad  as  well,  thereby  revealing  a 
sound  instinct  for  moral  solidarity 
and  world  unity.  ...  If  the  best  defi- 
nition of  democracy  is  government 
by  public  opinion,  .  .  .  the  world  has 
become  one  big  democracy." 

In  a  world  community,  if  popular 
opinion  demanded  peace  and  justice, 
what  little  oligarchy  would  dare 
deny  it? 

Our  Christian  Concern  Compels  Us 

But  the  biggest  and  best  hope  for 
building  world  community  lies  with 
Christian  people. 

For  one  thing,  the  Bible  pushes 
us  to  think  and  act  in  worldwide 
terms.  From  the  first  book  in  the 
Bible,  with  its  prayer  that  "all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed," 
to  the  last,  which  speaks  of  "an 
eternal  gospel  to  proclaim  to  those 
who  dwell  on  earth,  to  every  nation 
and  tribe  and  tongue  and  people," 
the  Bible  insists  that  we  build,  un- 
der God,  a  world  community. 

Further,  the  Christian  faith  drives 
us  not  only  to  be  aware  of  all  men 
but  to  adopt  a  certain  quality  of  at- 
titude and  action  toward  them.  The 
Bible  calls  it  love.  Others  may  speak 
of  sympathy  and  compassion,  of  so- 
cial justice  and  a  fair  chance  for  all, 
of  good  will  and  helpfulness  and 
sharing  the  resources  of  nature  and 
of  knowledge.  Adlai  Stevenson 
speaks  of  greatness.  "If  we  win  men's 
hearts  throughout  the  world,  it  will 
not  be  because  we  are  a  big  country, 
but  because  we  are  a  great  country. 
Bigness  is  imposing.  But  greatness  is 
enduring." 

No   matter  what  we  call   it,   it's 
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the  thing  Jesus  commends  when  he 
says,  "If  you  did  it  to  somebody 
else,  even  to  the  least,  you  did  it  to 
me. 

The  churches  have  led  the  way  in 
building  world  community.  In  1942 
— at  the  height  of  World  War  II — 
the  late  William  Temple,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,   said: 

"As  though  in  preparation  for 
such  a  time  as  this,  God  has  been 
building  up  a  Christian  fellowship 
which  now  extends  into  almost  every 
nation,  and  binds  citizens  of  them  all 
together  in  true  unity  and  mutual 
love.  No  human  agency  planned  this. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  great  missionary 
enterprise  of  the  last  150  years.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  great  new  fact  of  our  time." 

The  world  fellowship  of  Chris- 
tians, especially  as  this  is  expressed 
through     the     World     Council     of 


"I   hear    this   new    sergeant    commands 
respect." 


Churches  and  similar  groups,  is  very 
real.  Any  Christian  who  wants  to 
promote  world  community  need  not 
look  far  to  find  the  channels — the 
worldwide  program  of  his  own  local 
church  and  his  denomination  are  as 
practical  and  as  helpful  as  anything. 
As  the  president  of  a  Chinese  uni- 
versity said  before  the  Communist 
revolution  in  his  country,  "Until  we 
find  a  better  way  to  world  peace, 
let  us  support  the  missionary  move- 
ment of  the  Christian  church," 

All  this  is  not  to  de-emphasize 
the  UN.  Have  you  noticed  that  every 
new  nation,  as  soon  as  it  proclaims 
its  independence,  joins  the  UN? 
This  is  more  than  an  international 
status  symbol;  it  is  a  mark  of  mem- 
bership in  the  world  community.  The 
UN  is  at  once  the  product,  the  sym- 
bol, and  the  immediate  source  of  our 
growing  sense  of  worldwide  oneness. 

While  Christians  should  support 
their  church's  world  mission  pro- 
gram and  the  work  of  the  UN  as 
fully  as  they  can,  they  will  also  find 
other,  more  personal  opportunities. 
Making  friends  with  foreign  stu- 
dents in  the  U.S.A.  is  one  way.  Mili- 
tary men  overseas  may  have — or 
make — opportunities  for  showing  re- 
spect for  other  cultures  and,  at  the 
same  time,  demonstrating  their 
Christian  convictions. 

The  important  thing  is  to  realize 
that  Christian  conviction  leads  us  to 
concern  and  concern  leads  to  involve- 
ment, and  only  through  concerned 
involvement  will  world  community 
be  built.  As  the  late  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold  said,  "It  is  when  we  all  play 
safe  that  fatality  will  lead  us  to  our 
doom."  ■  ■ 
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New  Facts  about  Safe  Driving 


MANY  motorists  are  still  unaware 
of  new  findings  on  what  causes 
accidents  and  how  to  avoid  them 
despite  the  continuing  emphasis  by 
many  public  organizations  on  safe 
driving  themes. 

Most  people  know,  for  instance, 
that  excessive  speed  is  still  the  chief 
circumstance  in  auto  fatalities.  The 
National  Safety  Council,  however, 
in  a  recent  study  pointed  out  that 
five  out  of  six  drivers  involved  in 
fatal  accidents  were  not  exceeding 
the  legal  speed  limit. 


The  Council  states  that  the  reason 
is  because  of  the  widespread  mis- 
understanding of  what  "speeding" 
really  is.  Most  people  would  define  it 
as  "going  faster  than  the  law  allows." 
To  experts,  speeding  means  "going 
too  fast  for  existing  conditions." 
Since  speed  limits  are  set  for  the 
best  driving  conditions — good  weath- 
er, dry  roads,  daylight  visibility, 
there  are  times  when  the  legal  speed 
constitutes  dangerous  speeding. 

There  is  also  new  evidence  on 
other  causes  of  auto  accidents  which 
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Some  good  tips  to  help  you  avoid  an  accident 


haven't  been  getting  sufficient  at- 
tention. 

Take  "injury  accidents"  for  in- 
stance, the  kind  that  don't  destroy 
lives,  only  health.  The  chief  factor 
in  these  accidents,  it  has  recently 
been  discovered,  is  not  speed,  but 
failure  to  yield  right  of  way. 

New  statistics  also  reveal  that  fol- 
lowing too  closely  behind  another 
car  is  the  second  biggest  cause  of 
"injury  accidents"  in  urban  areas, 
third  in  rural  areas. 

Recent  investigations  have  also 
shown  that  next  to  speed,  driving 
left  of  center  is  the  biggest  factor  in 
auto  deaths — contributing  16  per 
cent  of  fatal  smashups  in  1959. 

Blowouts  also  cause  many  fatal 
accidents,  even  more  so  than  has 
previously  been  supposed.  The  re- 
search organization  of  George  Neu- 
stadt,  Inc.,  in  conjunction  with  The 
Chemstrand  Corporation,  tabulated 
the  number  of  accidents  in  which 
blowouts  were  a  factor  during  the 
period  of  one  year.  Neustadt  was 
able  to  gain  substantial  statistics  on 
35  per  cent  of  all  reported  accidents 
and  their  figures  were  as  follows:  a 
total  of  988  accidents  in  which  blow- 
outs were  the  main  factor,  with  190 
persons  killed,  1,029  injured  and 
1,294  vehicles  involved.  Of  these  ac- 
cidents, 673  took  place  on  the  high- 
ways, 131  on  city  streets,  73  on 
turnpikes,  39  in  service  stations  and 
109  miscellaneous.  This  still  leaves 
a  full  65  per  cent  of  the  reported  ac- 
cidents not  listed,  with  its  stag- 
gering total  of  deaths — to  blowouts 
alone. 


Tire  failure  caused  by  worn  or 
bruised  casings  .  .  .  rayon  tire  cord 
rotting  away  inside  .  .  .  defective 
brakes  .  .  .  headlights  or  taillights 
which  are  dirty  or  out  of  order — 
these  and  other  dangerous  defects 
mar  a  surprising  number  of  cars  on 
the  road  today.  In  1959,  20  per  cent 
of  the  cars  and  25  per  cent  of  the 
trucks  inspected  in  a  voluntary  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Check  were  found  to 
need  repairs.  In  most  states  with 
compulsory  inspection  programs,  the 
percentage  of  cars  tagged  "unsafe"  is 
about  40  per  cent  and  one  state  re- 
ported 63  per  cent! 

But  if  drivers  aren't  fully  aware 
of  some  of  the  dangers  that  confront 
them,  it's  also  true  that  they  haven't 
heard  much  of  the  latest  good  news 
about  driving  safety.  Seat  belts  are 
a  more  dependable  source  of  protec- 
tion than  many  had  suspected;  Cor- 
nell University  researchers,  studying 
accident  reports,  found  that  only 
29.9  per  cent  of  people  wearing 
safety  belts  were  injured — whereas 
75.5  per  cent  of  the  "heirless"  ac- 
cident victims  sustained  injuries!  The 
risk  of  death  is  about  five  times 
greater  for  those  without  seat  belts, 
the  researchers  found. 

Belts  also  protect  driver  and  pas- 
senger safety  in  a  less  dramatic  way, 
reducing  fatigue  on  long  trips  by 
minimizing  the  strain  of  staying  in 
place  on  normal  stops  and  turns. 

How  can  you  use  new  safety  find- 
ings to  protect  yourself  and  other 
motorists?  Safe  driving  experts  sug- 
gest, an  eleven-point  program: 

1.  Be  alert  to  psychological  as  well 
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as  physical  causes  of  accidents.  Im- 
patience with  the  slowpoke  and 
righteous  anger  at  the  roadhog  .  .  . 
failure  to  realize  the  potential  seri- 
ousness of  "little"  accidents  ...  as- 
suming that  an  experienced  driver 
"automatically"  does  the  right  things 
in  emergencies  are  some  of  the  most 
common  and  deadly  psychological 
driving  hazards. 

2.  Borrow  the  tricks  of  professional 
drivers.  Keep  your  eyes  moving — 
ahead,  behind,  to  the  sides — pre- 
paring for  the  distant  problems 
which  may  become  iminent.  Always 
look  for  an  "out."  Watch  not  only 
the  car  in  front,  but  the  car  in  front 
of  that  one.  Train  yourself  to  watch 
the  left  front  wheels  of  oncoming 
cars;  that  way  you  can  anticipate 
surprise  turns  before  the  other  guy 
swerves  into  your  lane. 

3.  Seek  wide-open  spaces.  The  old 
rule  of  one  car  length  for  every  ten 
miles  of  speed  is  all  right  on  city 
streets  and  ordinary  roads — but 
stretch  it  on  modern  high  speed  high- 
ways, where  rear-end  collisions  are 
a  common  hazard.  On  slippery 
pavements,  stretch  it  even  more. 

4.  Always  give  right  of  way — es- 
pecially if  the  other  driver  is  in  the 
wrong)  If  he's  at  fault,  he's  probably 
a  faulty  driver — and  the  best  place 
for  a  faulty  driver  is  out  of  your 
way! 

5.  See  your  way  clear  to  safe  driv- 
ing. Have  your  vision  checked  once 
every  two  years — once  a  year  if 
you're  over  40.  Even  with  normal  or 
corrected  vision,  you  can  perceive 
an  unexpected  obstacle  only  half  as 
fast  as  something  you  expect  to  see. 
And  the  faster  you  drive  at  night. 


studies  show,  the  less  far  ahead  you 
can  see.  Slow  down! 

6.  Think — hard — before  taking 
even  one  drink.  A  recent  Toronto 
study  showed  that  the  man  who  had 
had  only  a  couple  of  drinks  was  al- 
most twice  as  likely  to  have  an  auto 
accident  as  the  driver  who  hadn't 
touched  a  drop.  Actually,  the  man 
whose  reflexes  are  only  a  little  slowed 
by  alcohol  can  be  more  of  a  threat 
to  other  drivers  than  an  obvious 
drunk.  In  a  recent  year,  twenty-one 
out  of  every  one  hundred  drivers  in- 
volved in  a  fatal  accident  had  been 
drinking — but  only  seven  of  those 
twenty-one  intoxicated! 

7.  Check  often  for  tire  cuts  and 
bruises.  Though  nylon  tire  cord  isn't 
damaged  by  water  penetrating  into 
cuts  and  bruises,  other  fibers  are 
easily  affected  if  the  rubber  coating 
is  cut.  So  check  for  cuts  every  time 
you  check  tire  pressure. 

8.  Have  your  car  inspected  twice 


The  photo  below  shows  a  tire  with 
casing  cut  away  to  reveal  nylon  cord, 
which  provides  a  tough  bedrock  to  re- 
sist   weight    and    impact    of    driving. 
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a  year  by  a  top  mechanic.  Don't 
trust  do-it-yourself  safety  checkups 
for  anything  but  easy-to-spot  "bugs" 
like  bad  windshield  wipers  or  a  de- 
fective auto  horn. 

9.  Use  a  seat  belt.  If  you  don't 
have  one,  get  one — but  accept  only 
those  certified  as  meeting  the  safety 
standards  of  the  Society  of  Automo- 
tive Engineers. 

10.  Drive  as  carefully  on  short 
trips  as  on  long  ones.  And  fasten 
your  seat  belt  even  if  you're  going 
around  the  corner.  Two-thirds  of 
fatal  accidents  occur  within  twenty- 
five  miles  of  the  victim's  home. 

11.  Based  upon  the  type  of  driv- 
ing you  do,  determine  exactly  what 
grade  of  tire  will  serve  both  your 
car  and  your  budget  best.  However, 
if  you  drive  on  today's  superhigh- 
ways, remember  that  laboratory  tests 
and  road  tests  prove  that  nylon  cord 
is  almost  twice  as  strong  as  Tyrex 
rayon  cord  at  turnpike  speeds.  ■  ■ 


Daily  Bible  Readings 

FEBRUARY 


"What  do  you  mean  saying  when  any- 
one asks  whose  little  boy  you  are,  you'd 
rather  not  say?" 


DAY 


BOOK 


CHAPTER 


1 Genesis    3:1-13 

2 Genesis 3:14-24 

3..  Sunday    .  Genesis 4:1-16 

4 Genesis 6:5-22 

5 Genesis 18:16-33 

6 Genesis    19:24-29 

7 Exodus 32:1-6 

8 Exodus  32:7-14 

9 Exodus    32:15-24 

10. .   Sunday  ...  1  Samuel 15:10-16 

11 1  Samuel 15:17-23 

12 2  Samuel 12:7-15 

13 Psalms  51:1-19 

14 Isaiah  43:22-28 

15 Isaiah  59:1-8 

16 Isaiah  59:9-15 

17. .  Sunday  .  .   Hosea   4:1-10 

18 Amos 5:18-24 

19 Amos 8:4-10 

20 Matthew   23:1-15 

21 Matthew 23:16-24 

22 Matthew 23:25-36 

23 Matthew  27:15-23 

24  .  Sunday . .  Romans   2:1-11 

25 1  Corinthians  .  .  .  5:1-13 

26 James  2:14-26 

27  Ash  Wed.    James  4:1-17 

28  1  John   3:4-18 


UNTIL  WE  ASK 

"Ask,  and  it  will  be  given  you  .  .  .** 
Matthew  7:7 

Although   we   work   with   diligence, 
It  still  must  be  confessed: 
Until  we  ask  the  Lord  for  help 
We  have  not  done  our  best. 

— Mary    Hamlett    Goodman 
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CoM&iidiJOW, 


WITH  A 


MOUSE 


By 
Arnold  Porter 


Randolph' s  Car  Ideas 


I  THINK,"  wrote  Randolph  in  his 
last  letter  from  San  Antonio  on 
leave,  "that  111  buy  a  car  and  drive 
out  to  Kansas." 

Of  course  he  can't,  but  I  hope  he 
doesn't  try,  especially  with  Denise 
along.  I  think  I  know  the  type  of 
car  he  has  in  mind.  We  saw  one  like 
it  at  a  model  show  in  Paris  a  year 
ago  in  October,  while  the  auto  show 
was  on. 

It  is  a  racing  car  about  a  foot  long, 
which  has  washer-like  tires,  with 
razor  sharp  edges  to  cut  down  fric- 
tion. We  watched  a  fellow  puncture 
a  C02  cartridge  in  the  car's  back. 
Whoosh,  it  went  like  a  rocket, 
reached  seventy  kilometers  an  hour, 
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left  the  polished  track  completely, 
missed  a  few  men  who  were  trying 
to  stop  it  with  big  pillows,  and 
smashed  into  a  brick  wall. 

Everyone  ducked  ricocheting 
wheels.  Then  an  official  dropped  a 
pillow  on  the  model,  since  the  C02 
cartridge  was  still  moving  it  around 
like  a  wounded  cockroach.  When  the 
malevolent  hissing  stopped,  the  pil- 
low was  lifted  off  and  the  model  was 
thrown  in  the  trash  can. 

Randolph  reacted  instantly. 

"How  much  does  it  cost?"  he  said. 
"I've  got  to  have  one.  I  want  a  two- 
tone  hardtop  convertible  with  bucket 
seats,  four  headlights,  and  the  auto- 
matic puncturing  device." 


"How  about  a  shoulder  harness 
and  safety  belt?"  I  said. 

"No,"  said  Randolph,  "it's  not  an 
airplane." 

"It  flew,"  I  said. 

"The  driver  was  new,"  he  said. 

"There  wasn't  any  driver,"  I  said. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "that  was  the 
problem.  With  me  in  there  it  would 
safely  have  gone  100  km.  Did  you 
see  it?" 

"I  saw  it,  all  right.  It  didn't  have 
any  brakes." 

"A  really  skillful  driver  doesn't 
need  brakes.  How  fast  do  you  sup- 
pose it  would  go  wide  open?" 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said,  "and  I 
couldn't  care  less.  It  didn't  have  a 
horn  either." 

"It  hissed  though.  It  even  roared. 
What  a  hiss!  What  a  roar!  You  don't 
need  a  horn." 

"I  won't  buy  it,"  I  said. 

"Not  even  for  me?" 

"I  won't  buy  it  because  of  you. 
You'd  kill  yourself." 

"I'm  going  to  stay  here!  I'm  going 
to  be  a  driver!  I'll  even  be  a  pit 
mouse!  You'll  never  see  me  at  the 
chapel  again.  You're  a  mechanical 
idiot!  You  don't  know  a  camshaft 
from  a  clam." 

I  put  him  in  my  pocket  and  went 
back  to  the  base.  Since  he  tried  to 


bite,  and  squeaked  occasionally,  it 
was  a  dismal  trip. 

He  didn't  forget  it  either.  From 
time  to  time  he  brought  it  up.  Finally 
it  came  to,  "Wait  till  we  get  back  to 
the  States.  Then  I'll  get  just  what  I 
want." 

Well,  now  he's  in  San  Antonio. 
He'll  probably  buy  one  on  a  nothing- 
down-and-only-85-years-to-pay  deal 
and  that'll  be  "fini"  for  Randolph. 

Denise,  though,  will  restrain  him. 
She  at  least  is  brainy.  And  if  she 
saves  his  life,  she'll  probably  be  sav- 
ing her  own,  too. 

His  car  ideas  are  joyful,  irresponsi- 
ble, and  quite  destructive.  It  de- 
presses me  because  I  know  where  it 
ends.  It  ends  in  the  morgue,  where 
your  scalp  is  skillfully  peeled  down 
over  your  face  so  the  pathologist  can 
see  exactly  what  sort  of  brain  damage 
killed  you.  Or  it  ends  with  you  un- 
injured and  your  girl  friend  or  your 
wife  dead.  Often  it  ends  with  inco- 
herent responses  to  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

"He's  drunk,  chaplain,"  the  doctor 
says  flatly,  "we  don't  think  he'll  make 
it." 

Sometimes  it's  a  child. 

"Try  Johnsons.  They  have  reason- 
able rates  for  funerals." 

All  in  all,  it  really  isn't  very  funny. 


STRONG  BIRD 

The  young  woodpecker,  feeling  exceedingly  chipper  that  morning,  looked 
around  the  forest  and  decided  to  start  the  day  by  pecking  at  a  huge  oak. 
He  had  just  got  off  to  a  good  start  when  a  bolt  of  lightning  split  the  tree 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  bird  hustled  out  from  under  the  fallen  debris, 
looked  up  at  what  was  left  of  the  tree,  and  murmured  with  a  shudder, 
"Formidable!   I  don't  even  know  my  own  strength!" — Pourquoi  Pas? 
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When  I  Became  a  Man 


By  Frederick  W.  Heifer 


YOUTH  always  live  in  the  age 
of  the  adjective.  Descriptive 
words  are  always  supplied  to  youth 
and  the  effort  is  made  to  place  the 
young  under  various  categories.  For 
example  in  the  last  year,  or  two, 
writers  have  been  referring  to  teen- 
agers and  the  new  young  adults  as 
"The  Explosive  Generation."  Before 
the  First  World  War  the  young 
people  were  referred  to  as  "The  Soft 
Generation."  And  after  that  war,  we 
had  "The  Flapper — Flippant  Genera- 
tion"; then  later  "The  Lost  Genera- 
tion." And  now  we  have  "The  Beat 
Generation,"  or  "The  'Gimme*  and 
Materialistic  Generation." 

It  is  never  easy  to  grow  up.  And 
youth  becomes  restless  as  it  breaks 
from  the  chains  of  childhood's  re- 
strictions to  the  freer,  less  directed 
state  of  mind  and  action  of  the  young 
adult  world.  This  passage  of  these 
few  years  from  adolescence  to  adult- 
hood are  difficult  not  only  because 
these  years  are  turbulent  within  the 
growing  spirit  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion, but  youth  at  the  same  time  is 
confronted  with  an  adult  world  of 
variety  and  great  diversity  in  moral 


standards.  The  mores  of  maturity, 
which  the  young  must  face  in  every 
generation,  is  never  ideal,  settled  or 
secure.  Youth  never  has  a  society 
whose  teaching  and  practices  can  be 
followed  with  any  assurance  that 
the  behavior  patterns  of  the  older 
generation  embraced  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  and  the  spiritual  values 
of  Christ.  Perhaps  for  this  reason 
Paul  admonished  Timothy  to  study 
to  show  himself  approved  unto  God, 
and  urged  him  to  prove  all  things 
and  hold  fast  the  good. 

Mark  of  Maturity 

It  is  not  only  never  easy  to  grow 
up — but  just  about  impossible  to 
ever  cease  to  grow  if  one  is  to  come 
close  to  that  of  being  a  good  citizen 
in  the  field  of  religion.  To  be  a 
Christian  is  more  than  saying  yes  to 
an  article  or  the  entire  body  of  any 
creed.  The  mark  of  maturity  is  to 
arrive  at  a  sense  of  values  which 
reflects  the  moral  judgment  of  the 
prophets  and  the  Christian  graces  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  This  is  always 
more  than  intellectual  assent,  pious 
sentiment,    or    imagined    idealism. 


Dr.  Heifer  is  minister  of  the  Christian  Temple  of  Baltimore,  Baltimore 
28,  Maryland. 
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Maturity  includes  these,  but  also 
demands  encounter.  Faith  without 
works  is  dead.  Commitment,  partici- 
pation, cooperation,  the  labor  of 
one's  hands  reaching  out  of  the  love 
of  one's  heart;  the  good  intention 
culminating  in  the  good  deed;  what 
the  ancients  referred  to  as  "the 
Practice  of  the  Presence*'  which  was 
the  indwelling  God  which  kept  a 
man  from  worry,  but  also  kept  him 
at  the  Master's  work.  Maturity  is 
marked  by  good  will,  the  morality 
greater  than  the  Pharisees,  the 
journey  into  the  second  mile,  the 
walking  in  the  way  of  love  where- 
in a  man  learns  how  to  return 
good  for  evil,  and  all  the  while  see- 
ing that  this  is  the  way  for  a  king- 
dom man  to  live.  God's  will  has  no 
other  way  than  for  the  man  who  is 
both  wise  and  good  as  he  stands  up 
tall  to  life  as  God's  ambassador  of 
love.  In  Sloan  Wilson's  A  Sense  of 
Values  there  is  a  reference  to  an  old 
aunt  who  looking  back  to  what  she 
counted  her  most  important  values 
in  her  younger  years:  blood  and 
beauty,  amassing  money,  social  posi- 
tion, good  manners  and  loyalty.  But 
now  that  the  years  had  settled  down 
upon  her  shoulders  and  wisdom  was 
placing  its  crown  upon  her  brow  she 
confessed  that  for  her  "the  greatest 
of  all  values  is  courage  to  face  life 
no  matter  what  happens." 

"The  greatest  of  all  values!"  This 
is  the  summum  bonum  of  all  religious 
faith.  For  the  old  aunt  it  was 
"courage  to  face  life.  .  .  ."  Perhaps 
to  others  it  may  be  a  service  to 
country — a  dedication  to  the  healing 
of  some  hurt  of  the  world — a 
ministry  on  some  mission  field — or 


an  effort  to  bring  in  a  world  order 
of  government  and  brotherhood. 
Whatever  it  is,  it  is  the  commitment, 
the  encounter  of  the  mind  and  heart 
of  a  man  with  the  challenges  of  the 
world's  harshness  and  the  crying 
need  of  humanity.  Maturity  is  en- 
counter; the  devotion,  the  dedication, 
the  consecration  of  a  man  in  a 
healthy,  helpful  compassion  for  all 
others.  In  his  head,  his  heart,  his 
hand  Christ  is  revealed. 

Maturity — New  and  Old 

Not  so  many  years  ago  maturity 
was  considered  the  settled  judgment 
and  the  accustomed  action  to  be 
expected  from  •  a  man  of  years. 
Maturity  and  age  were  one.  But  this 
is  a  new  age  of  atomic  and  nuclear 
power — of  speed  and  endless  space 
never  ending.  Whether  or  not  the 
new  idea  of  the  universe  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  it — the  concept  of 
maturity  today  is  that  of  growth, 
development — new  horizons,  old 
truths  in  new  application — and  we 
arrive  at  a  goal  only  to  learn  that 
there  are  other  worlds  to  conquer. 
This  for  the  Christian  means  grow- 
ing up  into  Christ, — what  the  New 
Testament  calls  "attaining  unto  the 
stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ." 
Faith  never  stands  still.  Curiosity, 
challenge,  crisis,  creative  allure,  a 
lovelier  tomorrow,  a  race  of  men 
more  worthy  of  Christ  than  the 
present — say  it  as  you  will,  it  all 
adds  up  to  growth,  growth,  and  more 
growth.  We  follow  after  the  Master 
not  as  having  already  attained,  but 
as  striving  for  more  of  his  mind  and 
spirit — that  Christ  might  really  be  in 
us — the  hope  of  glory. 
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Maturity  is  not  a  matter  of  age 
so  much  as  it  is  a  viewpoint,  a  way, 
an  upward  look,  an  inner  sufficient 
strength,  and  an  outward  reach  of 
a  man's  hand.  Maturity  is  more  than 
thinking  God's  thoughts  after  him, 
it  is  the  doing  of  his  will.  It  is  devo- 
tion over  a  long  period  of  time  until 
a  job  is  done — then  the  tackling  of 
another  task.  It  is  never  easy  to  grow 
up  in  this  kind  of  faith.  It  takes  the 
whole  man:  his  imagination,  his  will, 
his  inventive  genius,  his  survival  of 
failure,  his  striving  again,  his  at- 
tempting the  impossible.  Maturity 
is  common  sense  plus  wisdom  and 
love  and  the  blessedness  of  seeing 
God  establishing  the  works  of  a 
man's  hand.  The  day  for  babes  in 
Christ  is  about  over.  The  new 
frontiers  out  in  space  and  in  the 
social  relationships  of  men  call  for 
a  hardy  faith — where  men  are  able 
to  partake  of  a  meal  of  meat  and  a 
strong  diet  to  enable  them  to  be 
master  builders  in  the  Kingdom. 

Never  Easy  to  Grow  Up 

It  is  never  easy  to  grow  up;  never 
easy  to  develop  into  the  kind  of 
Christian  who  can  affirm  "I  can  do 
all  things  through  Christ.,,  While  it 
is  not  easy — this  is  the  aim  of  our 
Faith;  the  becoming  of  God's  man 
intent  on  accomplishing  the  will  of 
God  for  self  and  fellowman.  Would 
it  not  seem  that  Jesus  had  this  idea 
of  a  growing,  sufficient,  committed 
and  fruitful  Christian  in  mind  when 
he  referred  to  faith  as  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed?  For  him  faith  was  an 
attitude  toward  life.  It  was  a  gesture 
of  confidence  toward  the  universe. 
It  was  the  assurance  that  life  will  be 


sustained  and  a  man  empowered  to 
carry  his  share  of  the  load.  Faith  is 
an  appreciation  and  acceptance  of 
one's  powers.  Faith  is  more  than 
morality — it  is  the  maturity  that  be- 
lieves the  good  news  of  Christ's  gos- 
pel that  life  comes  from  God,  abides 
in  God  and  will  find  God  sufficient 
for  today  and  tomorrow  and  all  the 
day's  of  a  man's  years.  In  Christ  faith 
seems  not  only  an  attitude,  but  an 
adventure.  It  calls  for  the  commit- 
ment of  life  to  the  object  of  one's 
faith.  Jesus  was  called  "the  pioneer 
of  faith." 

To  have  faith  as  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed  is  to  be  both  practical 
and  poetic;  to  be  useful  and  artistic. 
Faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed — 
the  plant  has  its  roots  in  the  soil,  its 
branches  in  the  air;  the  plant  lives  by 
what  it  gets  from  the  earth  and  the 
sky.  How  like  a  plant  is  man,  tied  to 
the  soil  and  the  sun,  to  the  human 
and  the  divine.  How  like  a  plant 
is  man;  he  lives  by  bread,  but  not 
by  bread  alone.  He  is  captive  to  the 
material,  yet  soars  into  the  eternal. 
He  hungers  for  the  Bread  of  Heaven. 
He  thirsts  for  the  riving  water  of 
God.  For  Christ,  maturity  was  that 
which  sustained  him  when  the  way 
grew  difficult;  his  faith  centered  in 
God's  goodness,  God's  nearness,  in 
the  golden  deed,  in  duty.  Faith  was 
a  living  thing — and  he  continued  to 
advance  in  wisdom  and  in  favor 
with  God  and  man. 

Faith  as  Maturity 

Faith  is  something  a  man  lives 
by^  Faith  is  the  maturity  marking 
his  spiritual  growth.  Faith  is  joy; 
it  is  marked  with   enthusiasm   and 
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zeal — and  even  at  times  has  a  bit 
of  frivolity  about  it.  Faith  is  intelli- 
gence. Its  maturity  is  the  acceptance 
of  reason;  it  is  not  credulity,  not 
magic  and  superstition.  Maturity  out- 
grows childishness  when  it  becomes 
a  man.  Faith  accepts  the  thought 
process,  and  the  scientific  spirit,  and 
the  evidence  of  history.  Faith  is  right 
at  home  with  the  facts  of  life.  Faith 
is  not  only  fun  and  reason;  in  its 
maturity  it  is  associated  with  values. 
It  is  belief  in  man's  worth.  It  rejoices 
in  man's  greatness.  It  sees  him  in 
a  grand  setting.  I  saw  the  golden 
sky  the  other  evening  filled  with 
clouds  shaped  like  wild  horses  run- 
ning across  stretching  plains.  I  saw 
clouds  like  mansions — clouds  of  gold 
and  here  and  there  a  red  shaft  of 


"Well,   don't   just   stand   there   ...  do 
something!" 


light.  How  wonderfully  God  did 
shine  over  the  whole  world  in  his 
glory.  And  I  driving  along  said  "O 
Lord,  I  thank  thee  for  a  mind  to  think 
upon  thy  ways  and  a  heart  to  love 
thy  beauty.  How  lovely  the  setting 
sun,  how  wonderful  the  life  of  man 
— and  the  glory  that  in  Christ  we 
are  tied  to  thee  and  to  one  another." 
Maturity  is  the  lifting  of  the  heart 
toward  the  Eternal  God,  and  the 
wisdom  that  sees  there  is  nothing 
worthier  than  a  man  of  Christlike 
character.  Yes,  human  good  is  God's 
gift  to  understanding  men.  What  is 
religion  but  the  faith  that  God  has 
made  his  home  in  the  human  heart 
as  well  as  in  the  heavens?  At  least 
for  me  I  believe  in  a  culture  that 
stresses  both  the  artist  and  the  arti- 
san, the  men  of  labor  as  well  as  the 
men  of  letters;  a  culture  that  wraps 
us  all  together  in  the  brotherhood, 
a  living  relationship  with  God,  the 
source  of  all  life  and  light  and  love 
■ — and  a  right  relationship  with  man 
in  our  love  for  each  other. 

God  is  the  creative  Spirit  in  our 
world  and  in  our  hearts.  He  is  the 
singing  stars.  He  is  the  tenderness 
of  a  mother's  love.  He  is  the  courage 
of  a  father's  strength.  God  is  truth 
and  beauty;  justice  and  mercy.  God 
holds  our  world  together.  He  wiH 
give  Us  wisdom;  but  it  will  take  us  a 
lifetime  and  eternity  to  grow  up 
fully  into  the  likeness  of  his  son.  Only 
the  mature  love  God  and  love  their 
fellowmen.  ■  ■ 

Formerly  a  man  wondered  if  he  could 
afford  to  marry;  now  he  wonders  if  he 
can  get  along  without  a  working  wife. 
— Carl  Ellstam  in  Quote. 
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Lord  God,  Creator  and  Redeemer, 
we  dedicate  to  thee  our  skills,  our 
daily  work,  our  leisure  time.  We 
recognize  that  all  our  gifts  are  from 
thee  and  we  desire  to  use  them  for 
thy  glory.  Take  our  music  and  art 
and  let  them  show  forth  thy  praise. 
Take  our  minds  and  our  education 
and  let  us  think  thy  thoughts.  May 
the  devotion  of  our  hearts  and  the 
labor  of  our  hands  be  wholly  thine. 
Help  us  not  to  be  selfish  or  irrespon- 
sible or  narrow,  but  as  free  persons 
living  with  other  free  persons  volun- 
tarily bending  our  wills  to  thine. 
With  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and 
Savior,  we  pray:  Not  my  will  but 
thine  be  done.  Through  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord.  Amen. 

O  God  of  time  and  eternity,  every- 
where we  look,  in  all  our  thoughts, 
we  realize  thy  greatness.  Thou  didst 
bring  the  world  into  being  and  man. 
Thou  didst  come  to  the  earth  in  the 
incarnation.  Thou  didst  live  a  holy 
life  and  die  on  a  cross  and  rise  again 
the  third  day.  Came  triumph,  victory, 
the  resurrection.  Through  Jesus 
Christ,  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life,  thou  didst  bring  to  us  salvation. 
Thou  didst  give  life  meaning  and 
through  thee  we  live  life  in  its 
abundance.  Take  us  and  use  us  for 
thy  glory.  Through  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God.  Amen. 


God  of  the  whole  earth  and  God 
of  America,  too,  we  praise  thee  for 
this  country  we  love — for  the  yellow 
fields  of  grain,  for  the  quiet  country- 
side, for  the  teeming  cities.  We  thank 
thee  for  our  wonderful  resources — 
for  oil  and  iron  and  gold  but  most 
of  all  for  our  people.  They  come 
from  many  nations  and  races  and 
here  they  become  one  people  united 
whether  they  live  in  the  north  or  the 
south,  the  east  or  the  west.  Holy 
Father,  we  pledge  anew  our  alle- 
giance to  those  principles  which  have 
made  our  country  great — freedom, 
democracy,  justice,  brotherhood,  love. 
Give  us  in  this  hour  great  leadership, 
men  who  follow  in  thy  footsteps. 
Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
A  men. 

Father  in  heaven,  for  the  good 
earth,  the  salty  sea,  the  lofty  moun- 
tains, we  thank  thee.  For  satisfying 
food,  for  the  joy  of  living,  for  the 
deep-down  pleasures,  we  thank  thee. 
For  the  gift  of  children,  for  creative 
minds,  for  work  to  do,  we  thank  thee. 
For  makers  of  music,  for  authors  of 
books,  for  the  merchants  of  business, 
we  thank  thee.  For  teachers  in  schools 
and  colleges,  for  ministers  of  God, 
for  leaders  in  government,  we  thank 
thee.  For  Jesus  Christ,  thy  son,  for 
the  church,  and  for  eternal  life,  we 
thank  thee.  Amen. 
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Literature  Needs  of  the  Churches 

A  small  conference  was  held  in 
October  of  last  year  at  Bethel,  Ger- 
many, attended  by  persons  in  the 
field  of  Christian  literature,  to  con- 
sider the  needs  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  in  this  field.  The 
conference  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fund  of  $2,000,000  for 
"pioneering  ventures  and  new  under- 
takings beyond  the  scope  of  resources 
of  existing  agencies  working  in  the 
field  of  Christian  literature." 

National  Youth  Conference 
on  the  Atom 

Six  hundred  high  school  science 
students  and  teachers  met  in  Chicago 
last  November  8-10  to  consider  such 
subjects  as:  The  Atom  in  Space," 
"Man  and  Science  in  the  Modern 
World,"  "The  Atom  in  Medicine," 
"Totalitarian  Versus  Free  Enterprise 
Science,"  and  the  like. 

Beauty  Contests  and 
Horse  Racing  in  Burma 

The  Burmese  government  has 
banned  beauty  contests  and  horse 
racing  as  being  incompatible  with 
Burma's  Buddhist  culture. 

World  Community  Day 

Protestant  women  all  over  America 
observed  November  2,  1962,  World 
Community  Day,  with  contributions 
of  clothes,  sewing  supplies,  money, 
and  prayers  in  an  intensified  effort 
for  lasting  peace.  Proceeds  from  of- 


ferings will  help  found  a  training 
center  for  village  health  workers  in 
Central  Indonesia,  give  support  to 
community  development  projects  in 
Chile  and  Brazil,  make  possible 
scholarships  for  women  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  expand  United  Church 
Women's  program  of  education  and 
action  at  the  UN. 

The  Church  and  Alcoholics 

A  conference  of  one  hundred 
clergymen,  educators  and  social  wel- 
fare workers  met  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
last  fall  to  consider  the  church's  ap- 
proach to  alcoholism.  Mindful  of  the 
nation's  five  million  alcoholics — 
America's  fourth  largest  health  prob- 
lem— the  conference  agreed  that  the 
church  should  play  a  far  greater  role 
in  pastoral  care  in  this  area.  Its  aim 

Lt  Gen  Jacob  E.  Smart  (1),  5th  Air 
Force  Commander,  discussed  plans  for 
the  1962  Protestant  Religious  Mission 
with  Staff  Chaplain,  Col,  Roy  M. 
Terry  (r),  and  Chaplain,  Lt  Col, 
Ralph  M.  Pace,  Chief  of  Professional 
Division.  Missions  were  held  Oct.  7- 
24  in  Japan,  Korea,  and  Okinawa. 


should  be  (1)  to  prevent  alcoholism; 
(2)  to  help  alcoholics  and  their 
families  in  the  immediate  "rescue" 
phase;  and  (3)  to  help  the  church 
restore  alcoholics  to  family  and  com- 
munity. 

Bible  Gifts  at  West  Point 

Sunday,  September  9,  1962,  was 
the  occasion  for  the  presentation  of 
511  Bibles  to  fourth  classmen  at 
West  Point.  These  were  presented 
by  the  American  Tract  Society,  Dr. 
Henry  G.  Perry,  president.  The 
sermon  was  delivered  by  Dr.  David 
H.  C.  Read,  pastor  of  the  Madison 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New 
York  City.  This  was  the  ninety-third 
annual  presentation  of  Bibles  to  in- 
coming cadets  by  ATS. 

More  on  Celebration  of  the 
Tenth  Anniversary  of  the  RSV 

A  worship  service  at  Riverside 
Church  in  New  York  and  a  dinner 
at  the  Interchurch  Center  were  two 
occasions  held  last  fall  in  honor  of 
the  Tenth  Anniversary  of  the  Publi- 
cation of  the  Revised  Standard 
Version  of  the  Bible.  Dr.  Carter 
Swaim,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Department  of  the  English  Bible, 
NCC,  writes  us:  "We  had  1,667 
people  at  the  Service  of  Thanks- 
giving in  the  Riverside  Church,  and 
238  firm  reservations  for  the  dinner." 

Christians  and  Israel 

The  Rev.  Karl  Baehr,  secretary  of 
American  Christian  Association  for 
Israel,  calls  upon  Christian  churches 
to  do  two  things:  First,  be  in  the 
forefront  of  the  battle  against  anti- 
Semitism;  second,  give  vigorous  sup- 


port to  Israel,  a  nation  born  out  of 
the  recent  holocaust  and  out  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  past  century. 

What  One  Person 

Can  Do   About   Gambling 

Washington's  Religious  Press 
Newsletter  reports:  The  Holy 
Trinity  Catholic  Church  in  George- 
town, where  President  and  Mrs. 
Kennedy  attended  when  he  was 
senator,  closed  its  annual  bazaar  be- 
cause Kenneth  C.  Hamrick,  a  student 
at  Wesley  Theological  Seminary, 
complained  about  a  wheel-of-chance 
and  a  dice  game. 

National  officers  for  Pi  Chi  Sigma 
were  elected  at  Ridgecrest,  N.C.,  dur- 
ing Spiritual  Life  Conference:  A2C 
Sharon  Anderson,  Selfridge  AFB, 
Mich.;  M/Sgt  Leona  Register,  Charles- 
ton AFB,  S.C.;  A2C  Betty  Eschtruth, 
Keesler  AFB,  Miss.;  Chaplain,  Lt 
Col,  George  McCahan,  Amarillo  AFB, 
Texas,  who  acts  as  advisor. 


Mrs.  James  D.  Wyker  of  Berea,  Ky., 
past  national  president  of  United 
Church  Women,  was  the  speaker  at  the 
fall  rallies,  PWOC,  Europe.  She  spoke 
at  28  rallies  to  a  total  of  4,000  women. 


Church  Leaders  Report 
on  Russian  Visit 

Thirteen  prominent  American 
church  leaders  visited  Russia  last 
July.  They  report  in  part:  There  are 
twice  as  many  active  Christians  in 
the  Soviet  Union  as  there  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  party.  .  .  . 
We  found  churchmen  with  whom  we 
talked  loyal  to  their  government  and 
nation  even  though  they  did  not 
share  the  Leninist-Marxist  atheistic 
and  materialistic  ideology  of  the 
Communist  Party  .  .  .  Baptisms  of 
adults  and  children  appear  to  be 
holding  their  own,  if  not  increasing. 

Religious  Papers  on 
Military  Installations 

Congratulations  to  editors  and  pro- 
duction people  who  turn  out  the 
many  outstanding  religious  papers 
at     military     installations.     Among 


those  we  receive  regularly  are 
Chapel  Chimes  from  McChord  Air 
Force  Base,  Washington,  and  The 
Westover  Witness,  Westover  Air 
Force  Base,  Mass.  If  you  will,  we'd 
like  you  to  put  us  on  your  mailing 
list  to  receive  your  paper. 

Our  Hungry  World 

Dr.  Binay  Ranjan  Sen  of  India,  di- 
rector general  of  the  UN  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  (FAO), 
said  in  a  speech  in  Rome,  Italy: 
"There  are  more  hungry  people  in 
the  world  today  than  at  any  time  in 
recorded  history."  He  pointed  out 
that  between  300  million  and  500 
million  people  suffer  from  under- 
nutrition and  that  a  total  of  1,000 
to  1,500  million  suffer  from  varying 
degrees  of  malnutrition. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  Visits 
U.S.A. 

The  one-hundredth  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Most  Rev.  Arthur 
Ramsey,  recently  paid  a  visit  to  the 
U.S.A.  He  spent  two  days  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  met  the  president, 
mingled  with  clergy  and  laymen  of 
many  denominations,  and  renewed 
friendship  with  many  countrymen 
living  here.  At  the  National  Press 
Club  he  gave  a  speech  in  which  he 
said:  "Christianity  will  defeat  Com- 
munism, for  Communism  is  atheistic 
and  atheism  can  never  satisfy  the 
human  spirit,  mind  and  heart." 

The  Churches  Give 

Almost  two  and  three-quarter  bil- 
lion dollars  were  contributed  in  1961 
by  members  of  46  Protestant 
churches  in  the  United  States. 
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FEBRUARY  is  American  Music  Month,  also  Heart  Month.  The  educa- 
tional campaign  on  diseases  of  the  heart  and  solicitation  for  support 
reaches  its  climax  on  Heart  Sunday,  Feb.  24. 
Feb.  3  is  the  Fourth  Sunday  after  Epiphany   (which   comes  on  Jan.   6, 

twelve  days  after  Christmas.  Honors  baptismal  day  of  Christ.) 
Feb.   3.    Four    Chaplains    Memorial    Day.    Commemorates    four    chaplains 
(George  Fox,  Alexander  Goode,  Clark  Poling,  John  Washington)   who 
sacrificed  lifebelts  and  lives  in  torpedoing  of  SS  Dorchester  off  Greenland, 
Feb.  3,  1943. 
Feb.  6-12.  Boy  Scout  Week. 
Feb.  8-14.  Annual  Meetings.   Division  of   Christian  Education.    NCC.    St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
Feb.  10.  Fifth  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

Feb.  10.  Race  Relations  Sunday.  Purpose:  "To  emphasize  the  concern  for 
improvement  of  race  relations  in  the  U.S.A.  and  to  encourage  churches  to 
develop  programs  for  this  purpose." 
Feb.  12-15.  Churchmen's  Washington  Seminar. 
Feb.  12.  Abraham  Lincoln's  Birthday.  He  lived  1809-1865. 
Feb.  15-17.  Eastern  Area  Meeting,  United  Presbyterian  Men.  New  York,  N.Y. 
Feb.  14.  St.  Valentine's  Day.  To  promote  gift-giving  and  expressions  of  love. 
Feb.  17.  Sixth  Sunday  after  Epiphany  and  Universal  Day  of  Prayer  for 
Students.  Purpose:  "Through  a  common  experience  of  prayer  and  wor- 
ship students  may  transcend  the  barriers  which  divide  them  and  come  to 
recognize  that  oneness  that  had  been  given  to  them  in  Christ." 
Feb.    17-24.   Brotherhood  Week.   "Period   of   rededication   to   the   Judaeo- 
Christian  concept  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  under  the  Fatherhood  of 
God." 
Feb.  22.  George  Washington's  Birthday.  He  lived  1732-1799. 
Feb.  22-24.  Western  Area  Meeting.  United  Presbyterian  Men.  Wichita,  Kans. 
Feb.  24.  Seventh  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 
Feb.  24.  Transfiguration  Sunday. 
Feb.  24.  Heart  Sunday.  Climax  of  Heart  Month.   Voluntary  contributions 

received  for  support  of  nationwide  attack  on  diseases  of  the  heart. 
Feb.  27.  Ash  Wednesday.  The  beginning  of  Lent.  The  day  derives  its 
name  from  the  use  of  ceremonial  ashes  worn  as  a  symbol  of  penitence. 
Many  Protestants  observe  Lent  but  do  not  take  part  in  the  ceremony  of 
wearing  ashes. 
Feb.  27.  World  Day  of  Prayer.  Purpose:  "To  unite  Christians  in  a  bond  of 
prayer  and  Christian  fellowship  with  others  around  the  world." 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK  you  will  find  four  articles 
prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading  but  also  for  group  dis- 
cussion. The  ideas  found  in  these  articles  may  also  be  of  help  to  lay 
leaders  as  they  prepare  talks  or  sermons. 

1.  Not  by  My  Own  Strength  {page  12) 
Bible  Material:  Zechariah  4:1-7 

Is  the  strength  God  promised  to  people  in  biblical  times  available 
to  us  today?  How  do  we  secure  it?  What  Christian  activities  strengthen 
us  as  we  face  life's  difficulties? 

2.  The  Do's  and  Don'ts  of  Debts  (page  24) 
Bible  Material:  Romans  13:1-10 

How  do  you  interpret  Romans  13:8?  Ask  yourself,  How  do  I  feel 
when  I  owe  someone  money?  How  do  I  feel  when  someone  owes  me 
money?  If  I  am  in  debt,  why  am  I?  If  not,  do  I  feel  that  I  am  getting 
what  I  want  most  for  the  money  I  spend?  What  steps  can  I  take  to 
improve  my  money  management?  How  can  I  develop  better  under- 
standing about  money  with  my  marriage  partner? 

3.  One  World — One  Community  (page  44) 
Bible  Material:  John  4:1-26 

What  barriers  between  races  existed  in  Jesus'  day?  How  did  he 
break  them?  What  barriers  exist  today?  What  ought  we  to  do  about 
them?  What  difference  is  there  between  "one  world"  and  "one  com- 
munity"? What  difference  does  the  author  present?  Do  you  agree? 
Name  some  of  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  UN.  How  effective  are 
they?  In  what  ways  can  concerned  Christians  help  to  create  one 
world?  Must  everybody  be  Christian  for  there  to  be  one  world?  Why 
or  why  not? 

4.  When  I  Became  a  Man  (page  54) 
Bible  Material:  Hebrews  11:1-16 

Is  religious  faith  saying  yes  to  a  creed?  Why  or  why  not?  What 
are  the  marks  of  a  mature  Christian  man?  Paul  speaks  of  "babes  in 
Christ"  (1  Cor.  3:1).  Who  are  these  people?  What  can  make  them 
different?  What  makes  a  man  doubt?  Can  one  use  doubt  to  help  him- 
self mature?  How?  What  did  Jesus  mean  when  he  said,  "'Unless  you 
turn  and  become  like  children,  you  will  never  enter  the  kingdom  of 
God"  (ML  18:3)? 
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Baseball  Wit  and  Wisdom  by  Frank  Graham  and  Dick  Hyman.  David  McKay, 
119  W.  40th  St.,  New  York  18,  N.Y.  $4.95. 

Here  is  a  fine  collection  of  superstitions;  belie ve-it-or-nots;  anecdotes  about 
pitchers,  infielders,  outfielders,  all  baseball  men;  stories  of  umpires,  scouts,  man- 
agers, fans;  the  "slanguage"  of  baseball,  nicknames  and  a  chapter  about  baseball 
writers.  The  collection  was  made  by  a  veteran  sportswriter  and  a  great  research 
man  with  contributions  from  many  others  such  as  Bob  Considine,  Jim  Farley  and 
Bugs  Baer.  Baseball  fans,  those  who  talk  sports,  banquet  speakers  and  just  the 
average  guy  will  find  here  interesting  reading  and  a  wealth  of  illustrative  material. 

Decisive  Battles  of  the  Bible  by  Edward  Longstreth.  J.   B.  Lippincott  Co.,  E. 
Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa.  $4.50. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  people  to  discover  how  much  fighting  went 
on  in  biblical  times.  Indeed,  we  may  characterize  the  bridge  that  was  Palestine — 
a  "bloody"  bridge.  Here  in  clear,  concise,  accurate  descriptive  accounts  we  read 
about  Abraham  as  warrior,  Joshua's  campaigns,  Gideon,  warfare  with  the  Philis- 
tines, the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  Judas  Maccabeus,  Rome  and  her  conquering  soldiers 
and  the  like. 

A  Layman's  Guide  to  Protestant  Theology  by  Wm.  Hordern.  A  Macmillan  paper- 
back. The  Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.Y.  $1.45. 

The  unique  thing  about  this  book  is  that  it  surveys  Protestant  theology  not 
from  the  standpoint  of  basic  beliefs — what  we  believe  about  God,  about  Jesus 
Christ,  about  the  church  and  so  on — but  from  the  standpoint  of  various  schools  of 
thought — Orthodoxy,  Liberalism,  Conservatism,  Neo-Orthodoxy  and  modifications 
of  these.  Some  people  say,  "I  hate  theology,"  but  as  Dr.  Hordern  points  out  we  all 
have  a  theology  and  it  may  be  dull  or  even  unchristian.  "But  the  answer  to  poor 
theology  must  be  good  theology,  not  no  theology."  This  book  tries  and  succeeds 
rather  well  "to  introduce  the  layman  to  this  field  of  thought  in  terms  that  he  can 
understand.  We  shall  use  many  technical  terms,  but  when  we  do  we  shall  try 
to  define  them." 

The  South  and  Christian  Ethics  by  James  Sellers.  Association  Press,  291  Broadway, 
New  York  7,  N.Y.  $3.75. 

A  timely  book;  the  reflections  of  a  Southerner  and  a  teacher  of  Christian 
ethics  on  the  meaning  of  today's  racial  conflict  in  the  South.  The  question  dis- 
cussed— and  ably  answered — is:  How  may  men  of  the  next  generation  become 
better  neighbors?  What  is  the  uncharted  territory  beyond  segregation?  We  must 
learn,  says  Sellers,  to  discover  on  both  sides  how  to  treat  each  other  as  human  be- 
ings. This  is  spelled  out  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  book.  Good  reading  for  times 
like  these. 
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being  polite,  courteous  and  treating  all  women  as  ladies.  In  the  service,  you 
are  not  just  one  man,  but  you  represent  the  service  as  a  body.  If  the 
serviceman  is  polite  and  Christian-like,  the  onlookers  will  always  have  a 
good  word  for  the  service.  If  he  gets  out  of  hand,  becomes  drunk  and 
disorderly,  people  are  going  to  figure  that  the  service  isn't  a  good  place 
for  their  sons. 

After  lights  out  at  9:00  P.M.,  I  imagine  most  of  the  men  pray  silently  to 
themselves,  but  every  once  in  a  while  you  can  hear  an  airman  praying  and 
sometimes  even  crying  a  little.  For  most  of  the  men  it  is  the  first  time  they 
have  really  been  away  from  home  and  it  hits  a  few  kind  of  hard.  Our 
chaplain  called  it  the  disease  of  homesickness.  This  is  where  your  faith  in 
God  comes  in  and  helps  you.  .  .  . 

So  you  see  it  is  not  hard  to  be  a  Christian  in  the  armed  services — in 
fact,  it  is  harder  not  to  be  one. 

What  do  you  think?  Do  you  agree  with  Airman  Yokely  that  it  is  "not  hard  to 
be  a  Christian  in  the  armed  services"?  THE  LINK  would  like  to  hear  from  those 
who  agree  and  those  who  disagree.  Tell  us  also  how  you've  been  able  to  be  a 
Christian  in  the  armed  services — whether  hard  or  easy. — ED. 

Excellent  Work 

Best  wishes  for  your  excellent  work. 

— Chaplain,  Captain,  Richmond  N.  Hutchins,  Hq.  354th  Tactical  Fighter 
Wing  (TAC),  USAF,  Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base,  S.C. 

Sex,  Love,  Marriage  and  the  Home 

I've  just  read  your  booklet,  "Sex,  Love,  Marriage  and  the  Home."  I  surely 
wish  I  had  had  such  a  book  to  read  before  I  got  married  and  one  to  give  to  my 
younger  sister  before  she  got  married.  I  have  another  younger  sister  who  just 
graduated  from  high  school  this  spring  so  I  am  enclosing  two  dollars  by  check 
for  a  dozen  of  these  booklets.  .  .  .  More  booklets  like  this  should  be  on  the 
newstands.   .  .   . 

— Mrs.  Irene  Grencik,  P.O.  Box  155,  Smyrna,  Tenn. 
( "Sex,  Love,  Marriage  and  the  Home,"  available  from  THE  LINK,  122  Maryland 
Ave.  N.E.,  Washington  2,  D.C.  20tf  each.) 

Christmas  Issue  Commended 

I  think  that  Christmas  issue  is  a  honey.  I  hope  to  increase  my  order  of  THE 
LINK  in  another  month  as  I  am  getting  tract  racks  put  up  in  all  the  barracks  and 
they  will  go  much  faster. 

— LCDR  Richard  R.  Smith,  CHC,  USN,  U.S.  Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station. 
Kingsville,  Tex. 
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"They  tell  us  experience  is  the  best 
teacher,  then  why  do  thev  make  us  go 
to  school?'" 


These  two  youngsters,  whose  little 
friend  had  fallen  into  the  lake,  were 
having  trouble.  "We  keep  trying  to 
give  him  artificial  respiration,"  they 
explained,  "but  he  keeps  getting  up 
and  running  away." — Times. 

A  clergyman  from  a  large  town 
preached  in  a  rural  Scottish  parish 
and  was  asked  to  pray  for  rain. 

He  did  so.  The  rain  came  in  floods 
and  destroyed  some  of  the  crops, 
whereupon  the  elder  remarked  to 
another.  "This  comes  o'  entrusting 
a  request  to  a  minister  who  isn't  ac- 


quainted wi'  agriculture." — Southern 
Baptist  Brotherhood  Journal. 

A  dig  aimed  at  the  government  is 
this  report  from  a  New  York  farmer: 
"The  bugs  got  my  berries,  a  hail- 
storm ruined  my  truck  garden,  and 
the  drought  spoiled  my  wheat,  but 
I  am  doing  mighty  well  on  the  crops 
the  government  paid  me  not  to 
plant." — S.  J.  Gudge  in  Quote. 

A  monkey  was  negotiating  for 
a  consignment  of  coconuts  with 
another  monkey  who  had  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  sharp  trader.  But  they  were 
far  apart  on  price,  and  the  prospec- 
tive buyer  was  fuming  around  in 
the  treetops  wondering  whether  or 
not  to  increase  his  offer. 

"Now  look,  Egmont,"  said  his 
wife,  finally.  "You  go  down  there 
and  you  stick  to  your  original  figure. 
If  he  haggles,  tell  him  he's  wasting 
his  breath.  Be  firm,  Egmont!  Don't 
let  him  make  a  man  of  you." — E.  C. 
Harville.  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Two  men  were  discussing  their 
status  in  life.  "I  started  out  on  the 
theory*  that  the  world  had  an  open- 
ing for  me,"  said  one. 

"And  you  found  it?"  asked  the 
other. 

"Well,  rather,"  replied  the  first. 
'I'm  in  the  hole  now." — Treasures. 

A  farmer  was  losing  his  temper 
trying  to  drive  two  mules  into  a 
field  when  the  parson  came  by. 

"You  are  just  the  man  I  want  to 
see/'  said  the  farmer.  "Tell  me,  how 
did  Xoah  get  these  into  the  ark°" 
— Arkansas  Baptist. 
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